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OcroseR with his glory crowns the earth, 
And every movement proves his royal birth ; 


For him the wood-nymphs twine their coronals 
Within the circle of their forest halls ; 


The Oreads from the grotto and the grove— 
Sea-nymphs that through old ocean’s caverns rove, 


Give welcome to the month of changing leaves, 
Of harvest plenty and of golden sheaves. 


On Nature's bosom rests the weary year, 
In the last quarter of her journey here, 


Weighed down with all the wealth the autumn yields, 


Yet proudly pointing to the woods and fields, 


And saying: ‘‘ These I freely give to man, 
And bid him take its blessings while he can ; 


“For after me there cometh one whose hand 
Shall be laid heavily upon the land : 


[hours, 
“The swallow, lingering through these autumn 
Shall seek a home amid earth’s warmer bowers; 


“And only here and there a flower remain 
As sad reminders of lost Flora’s train; 






‘* And in the air th’ ominous sounds be heard, 
Of dropping nuts and leaves by squirrels stirred ; 






‘* All tokens of the coming of the day 
When nature in her desolate array, 





‘* Awaits with patience, through experience tried, 
The hour that hails her as the Winter’s bride.”’ 


Although this knowledge brings its present pains, 
A panacea for our grief remains 


In Memory, within whose Magic hall 
We stand, and see upon the pictured wall 


October recollections made replete 
By all in life deemed true, and pure, and sweet. 


Now comes Al] Hallowe'en, that once would bring 
Familiar faces round the household ring, 


And as the nuts and apples were passed round, 
And pleasant converse added social sound, 


The genial moments swiftly sped along ; 
And in their passing by our hearts grew strong 


To stem the current of whatever fears 
Or trials shaped themselves about our years: 


And while our faith uplifted hearts and hands, 
Our life was beautified by its demands. 
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AN EPISODE IN MAMMOTH CAVE. 





BY MRS. V. SHEFFEY HALLER. 





Cuapter I. 
“ What can be avoided whose end is purposed by the mighty gods?” Shaks, 


Lula Hastlemon considered herself an 
alliterative monument of worried, wearied 
wretchedness, as collecting her portables, 
shaking out her crumpled ruffles and 
drapery, she stepped from the heated, 
dusty car in which she had traveled from 
Louisville to the still more heated, glar- 
ing platform at Cave City. 

She was with a bridal party consisting 
of her sister Bessie, a fortnight bride ; gen- 
ial Sam Johnstone, a stalwart two hun- 
dred pounds of husbandry and brother-in- 
law, as well as attorney-at-law ; her uncle 
and guardian, the Rev. Dr. James Hastle- 
mon, and his wife; their friends, young 
Dr. and Mrs. Preston—all from Virginia, 
and wooed to Kentucky’s embrace by the 
world-famous attractions of its Mammoth 
Cave. Upon the train from Louisville 
the gentlemen had become acquainted, 
after the masculine style, with a gentle- 
man from Mississippi, Mr. Shawe, who 
with his niece, Miss Annie Shawe, of In- 
diana, was also en route for the marvels, 
the manifold intricacies, of this renowned 
subterranean palace. 

In defiance of fatigue and the height of 
mercury in the officious thermometer upon 
the lintel of the dépét door, her compan- 
ions proceeded to the little waiting-room 
with merry words and laughter, evidently 
determined to make the best of their re- 
sources. 

But Lula paused for a moment anxious- 
ly scanning the sky, which, though radiant 
with sunbeams from the zenith almost, 
was ominously black with gathering clouds 
in the west. The situation was not too 
promising. Eight miles stage travel was be- 
fore them ere they could hope to reach 
their Alabama, and she was peculiarly sen- 
sitive tothesubtle electrical current yet in- 
visible but pervading the atmosphere, ren- 
dering her uncomfortable and nervous. 
But surely some additional influence, was 
at work in her mind—paling her face: 
troubling those beautiful eyes; causing 
her thus to withdraw from the party 
whose merriest member she had hitherto 
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been—for Lula Hastlemon was none of 
those sullen, brooding natures who refuse 
to enjoy the sunshine because their live 
have known dismal days. Yet to-day she 
was not strong to resist the small fiends 
which assailed her. and it was with a 
heavy sigh welling trom a grieving heart 
that, at length, she turned to follow her 
friends. Her lagging steps were checked, 
however, upon the very threshold of the 
dépét hall as abruptly she was brought 
vis-d-vis with a gentleman—Carroll Wat 
son! 

She had not, then, been mistaken when 
through the glass door of the cars a 
glimpse of that handsome face in the coach 
to the rear of that she occupied, had per- 
suaded her that she saw Carroll Watson 
again after all these months of separation, 
of inconsistent bitterness and yar 
That single glimpse had been her sole 
warning of his proximity, and even that 
she had believed to be but a mirage evoked 
from the passionate, unresting desire of 
her own traitorous heart. But this was 
no deceptive conjuration—this, indeed, was 
Carroll Watson, before whom, after an i 
stant’s hesitation she drew her lithe figure 
to its most imposing height, forgetful of 
limp exhaustion, forgetful of everything 
but that she once more confronted him to 
whom she deemed herself indebted for & 
shadowed existence—for the empty des 
lated shrine upon whose altar she would 
fain have asserted were only the ashes of 
a dead love, whence forever had been re 
moved “ the idol of clay it held divine! 

There was a gladsome lighting of the 
dark eyes whose glance swept her preg 
pale face; an impulsive step brought him 
to her side, with eager hand half-extended 
and unweighed words upon his lips. = 
they were spoken she had passed him, 
dumbly, indignantly, unresponsive to hie 
overtures; and the outreaching arm 
nerveless to his side, as if stricken by # 
enemy’s bullet; the illumination f 
from his eyes, while over his 
features crept an expression of ultel 
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misery. As he turned upon his heel 
towards the waiting stage, the words of 
greeting were transmitted into a woeful 
soliloquy. 

“Unrelenting, unforgiving still! These 
women, do they never forget, never for- 
give? Yet so truly as there is a judg- 
ment before both of us, I believe that you 
love me, Lula Hastlemon; that you are 
doing violence to your own heart when 
you treat me to these caprices; that even- 
tually you will be true to that heart’s 
better promptings! You are testing me 
sorely, and I had ere this despaired 
but for my faith! A tardy faith, perhaps 
—ah! the bitterest sting is that it was 
my fierce jealousy of the wilful little wo- 
man which has brought this trouble be- 
tween us! I can scarce credit now that I 
allowed such insignificant occurrences, 
‘trifles light as air,’ to inflame my doubts, 
my se fishness, till our hearts were divided 
by the peace-consuming fire. But did my 
sin against her, if sin it was, deserve this 
unlimited punishment? Was it a sufficient 
warrant for the unvielding bitterness with 
which she resents it? It isnowa year since 
we parted after that happy summer at 
White Sulphur ; I have tried to efface from 
her mind the memory of my fault by every 
concession, every acknowledgment it was 
manly to yield, only with the result—she 
seems to believe but the more implicitly 
that my conduct was shameful, my guilt 
inexcusable! She regards herself as sinned 
against, not sinning, though ruthlessly 
trampling every hope of happiness for 
either of us! Will it ever be different? 
Should I allow myself to hope that in 
time-she will forgive? To-day she in- 
tended to humiliate me—should I tamely 
brook the insult? Is she doubtful of 
her own strength, and striving by these 
harsh measures to effectually repulse me, 
lest by my very importunity I should 
conquer, should at some blessed moment 
find her off her guard? I have sometimes 
trusted to that through the ordeal of 
these months, but am more inclined to be- 
lieve that so long as I act the role of a 
mendicant, supplicating mercy whilst de- 
serving direst punishment, she will never 
grant me absolution. What brings her 
here to-day? ah! can it be possible that she 
too isa passenger for this stage to Mam- 
moth Cave Hotel? Surely, yes; for beyond 
that what inducement does this section of- 
fer? And what am I to do? Incontinently 

VoL. orx.—24. 





desert Bob and let him go on to the cave 
under his own headstrong guardianship, 
while I nurse this raging headache? Im- 
possible!—for beyond my promise to 
mother that I would not lose sight of Bob 
in this, his first venture as a tourist, Lula 
is too quick-witted not to have concluded 
already that I am here also to visit Mam- 
moth Cave, and will contemn me more 
than ever, if that be possible, if I show the 
white feather and leave her an undisputed 
field! My head seems racked by ten 
thousand demons, and a rough-and-tumble 
drive over that mountain yonder will not 
improve itany more than this meeting with 
Lula has done; nevertheless I must nerve 
myself to the attempt, lest she should mis- 
interpret my desertion. Let those who 
will prate of ‘woman’s tenderer suscepti- 
bilities!” They are hard as adamant, 
harder than the nether millstone, where 
they deem those tenderer susceptibilities 
‘wronged; while we masculine failures are 
but as wax in the furnace heat when once 
wé succumb to love!” 

But here all his moralizing, his conflict- 
ing reflections, half-bitter, half-loving, 
died a natural death; for, as he paced rest- 
lessly to and fro upon the heated platform 
near the stage which soberly awaited th: 
appearance of the driver and passengers, 
the latter issued from the dépot and the 
conductor was at hand to pack them as 
sardines within the coach which was the 
hope of the entire group for tramspor- 
tation across the miles of mountain 
road stretching between them and their 
destination. 

To Carroll’s amazement, Lula, spark- 
ling, vivacious, was chatting merrily with 
none other than “Bob,” his altogether 
free-and-easy, make-yourself-at-home, fra- 
ternal protégé, who carried her shawi-strap 
and the nameless bundle et cetera in which 
every lady delights when traveling. His 
cadet stripes and buttons; his frank, 
pleasant, though boyish ways and appear- 
ance; his unsophisticated willingness to 
be made useful as well as ornamental, 
had evidently already gained the good 
will of his new acquaintances; but Carroll. 
needed no other assurance of her ignor- 
ance at the relationship between Bob and 
himself than the sudden change in Lula’s 
manner and expression as Bob greeted 
him. 

No sooner did he espy Carroll than he 
sang out, irrepressibly : 
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“Hello, Carroll, in the mopes still? 
Headache no better? You look fright- 
fully haggard and disconsolate, brother— 
have you made your will? I am alarmed 
about you, for you are either in love, very 
ill, or just upon the verge of writing a 
poem. In either case, I think this drive 
will be against your sanitary interests ; it 
will most probably drive you to distrac- 
tion; so you had better decide not to go 
over to the Cave to-day, but get rid of 
your temporary derangement and come on 
to-morrow—lI will secure you a comforta- 
ble room and have all preparations made 
for your honorable reception, as due a 
brother of mine!” 

And the lad’s off-hand patronage was 
charming to every one—save Carroll, who 
may be pardoned it he felt an inclination 
to treat him to a bit of nursery discipline, 
as Lula, with suddenly congealed, averted 
face, passed him to enter the stage. But 
Bob, undaunted, continued in a decidedly 
stage whisper: 

“Wish I could introduce you, but 
plagued if I know the individual name of 
a single one of these people—don’t even 
know, indeed, whether they are single or 
married, and don’t much care, so far as 
that stout old lady is concerned, but that 
one they call “ Lula,” so sweet, that one 
with the brown eyes and bangs, is stun- 
ning, I tell you! By the way, how do 
you think she’d do for a—a sister for 
you? They all seem to be perfectly re- 
spectable, and you need not be afraid to 
leave me—” 

“Hold your tongue, Bob, if you possi- 
bly can!” interrupted Carroll. sharply, 
though half inclined to laugh at the droll 
twinkle in Bob’s tell-tale eyes. “ When 
I desire to be relieved of my office as 
your traveling companion, [’ll inform 
you!” 

“QO, well, it’s a grand Old Dominion 
custom to be accompanied by one’s body 
servant in traveling; and if you'll only 
keep your place, as ‘an old family ser- 
vant’ should, I don’t object much to see- 
ing you around!” retorted Bob, noncha- 
lantly. “I thought it would be better for 
at least one of us to get back to mother 
alive, but feel certain if you start with one 
of your awful headaches, in that awful 
coach, over that awful road, you'll surely 
die an awful death. Nevertheless, every 
man to his own notion; and my notion is 
that there will be no room for us inside of 








that stage. In my travels over the world, 
I generally esteem it one of my greatest 
rights and privileges as a man to risk my 
neck on top of a stage rather than suffo- 
cation inside; but to-day I regret—yes, 
fellow citizens, sincerely regret the ‘nar- 
row sphere’ of Women, gentle Women, 
who make our sorrows, increase all our 
woes; have rings on their fingers, ‘are 
belles on our toes; far dearer than lilies, 
each one is a rose, and the more thorny 
the longer she grows.” 

“ Are you an eight-day clock, or a self- 
feeding stove, Bob? How much longer 
are you warranted to run without assis- 
tance?” asked Carroll, interrupting the 
even flow of Bob’s communications, which 
he had hitherto patiently endured though 
he had discreetly withdrawn to a consider- 
able distance to watch the storage of the 
passengers and baggage. He had heard 
few of Bob’s words, had caught few of 
his ideas, but the torture to his ears in- 
creased the frenzy of his head, when Bob 
clung to him like a barnacle, while buz 
zing like a “ bumble bee.” 

“Poor bub, your headache makes you 
fretful ; ‘ you’re ‘tired now and sleepy too, 
and I ought to ‘put you in your little 
feather-bed,’ or summon your nurse t0 
carry you up-stairs, but it ain’t convene 
ient ; so instead climb up and get a roost- 
ing place on top there, or you will have 
to bunk in the boot, ‘with the big box, 
little box, band-box, and bundle! Iam 
always rejoiced to see my friends, like 
yeast, rise in the world!” was the easy, 
fraternal rejoinder, as, seeing that Me 
Coy, the conductor, was now ready for 
them, they drew nearer him. Though 
strongly tempted to test the potency of 
his boot upon the lad’s audacity, Carroll 
restrained himself, knowing from expe 
rience the futility of remonstrance with 
Bob when his spirits were effervescing— 
and what time were they not? 

Save Lula, he knew none of the party, 
and was known to none of them, as theif 
memorable acquaintance had been spann 
by one golden summer at White Sulphur, 
while she was there under the chaperot- 
age of a mutual friend. It was established 
beyond a peradventure in his mind that 
from Lula he need hope for neither intr 
duction nor further recognition; so he 
sturdily showed his acceptance of the sit 
uation by climbing to the summit of the 
stage, where Mr. Shawe and Dr. Presti 
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awaited him, as Bob asserted, “ with spirits 
resigned and pure and calm.” 

In the ascent /e garcon terrible encour- 
aged him with, “That’s lovely, Carroll! 
Talways knew that yours was one of those 
noble hearts that ‘throb and still aspire 
higher and higher!’ So up with you, my 
son. Now, hold your posish, for I am com- 
ing!” and as Carroll, safely perched, made 
way for him, he clambered up with boyish 
awkwardness, making the ladies below 
imagine that perhaps a passing meteor 
had brushed the top of the stage. 

Much to the anxiety of his companions in 
affliction, Bob towered erectly above them 
as he surveyed the prospect, wailing lugu- 
briously, “Could I but stand where Moses 
stood and view the landscape o’er,” a sud- 
den start of the horses changing the final 
words to “Whoa Emma!” as he was al- 
most jerked from his precarious foothold. 

“Take care, Bob; sit 
might frighten the horses and place all of 
us in jeopardy,” interposed Carroll, impa- 
tently. 

“Which? In jeopardy? Who’s he? 
A more commodious vehicle than this, al- 
lowing sitting-room accommodations to all 
who are not parlor boarders? If so, trot 
her out!” 

The stage at last rumbled away from 
the station, much to Carroll’s reliet,, since 
while with merry jests the passengers 
sought to adapt themselves to the limited 
accommodations of the stage interior, he 
had been straining his ears to catch the 
music of Lula Hastlemon’s voice, albeit 
marred in some degree by notes of artifi- 
cialty underrunning the apparent glad- 
hess, and causing the melody to sound oc- 
casionally ‘like sweet bells jangled out 
of tune.’ 

Mr. Hastlemon, being a “Rev. Dr.,” 
and an elderly, rather infirm man, re- 
mained with the ladies, as did also Sam 
Johnstone, whom they voted a seat with 
them for reasons of great weight—the 
weightiest being Sam himself, who was not 
fur one moment to be allowed on top of 
the stage, which seemed sufficiently top- 
heavy without him as it swayed labor- 
lously from side to side along the rugged 
road. They assured him they needed him 
for ‘ballast? within, and timid Bessie 
needed him to cling to in the awful 
lurches of the vehicle—besides sometimes 
when the vehicle was not lurching worth 
acent! Lula, at least, drew a breath of 


down! You] 





relief and satisfaction when all available 
space was filled to the exclusion of Car- 
roll Watson! 


Carter II. 
“Each unto himselie his life doth fortunize.” 

— Spenser. 
But with that beautiful inconsistency 
which characterizes young ladies in Lula 
Hastlemon’s state of mind and heart, no 
sooner had the coach started on its labo- 
rious route than a decided reaction took 
place in her regard for the man who was 
so near and yet so far from her! She re- 
membered those fearful headaches which 
sometimes assailed him, how prostrating, 
how resistless they were; and his pallor, 
his deeply-furrowed brow, the pinched, 
tense features, .were sufficient to warrant 
Bob’s suggestion that he looked fearfully 
haggard! Yet he was in the full giare 
and heat of the evening sunshine, swaying 
crazily over the uneven road—how would 
he endure it? Moreover, what was to be 
the result of this rencontre—was it possi- 
ble she was to be under the same roof 
with him a single night, even, and per- 
chance for days? What freak of fortune 
was this, that they who had bidden each 
other farewell, had decreed to pursue 
widely different paths through life, were 
thus, without intentional connivance, 
thrown side by side again? Would not 
the next few hours cruelly test what they 
had been, what they were to be, to each 
other? Would it be possible to meet day 
after day, remaining as strangers? She 
tried to strengthen her indignation against 
him by reviewing the whole trouble, but 
grew appalled over the discovery that 
there was a mutinous commotion within 
her breast, a threatened revolt against the 
stern legislation of her pride and woman's 
will. She shrank from another meeting 
with him, lest he should read her weak- 

ness and triumph over her subjugation. 
The storm-clouds were becoming each 
moment more densely threatening yet 
they were not safely over a third of the 
way to the hotel, to this, perhaps they 
must attribute her fits of abstraction, 
knowing her nervousness in regard to 
storms. Indeed all of them began to 
wish themselves either back at the station, 
or forward at the hotel and the driver was 
urged to arouse his horses from their 
drowsy tardigrade in order to be nearer 
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shelter ere the storm vented its fury; 
break-neck tantivy driving ensued, through 
which Bob petitioned and commanded in 
jerks of speech; “Pause, charioteer, pause! 

say, coachman, desist! Don’t be so in- 
dustrious, I beseech! Remember that 
though ‘’tis very good for what is good to 
strive, ‘tis very wrong to kill ourselves to 
keep ourselves alive.’ Jerusalem! ‘Must 
it last forever, this passionate endeavor ?’ 
Trust in providence, fellow-sufferers, but 
be sure to hold on like beavers while en- 
gaged in your devotions. Know all men 
by these presents that being by this time 
of unsound body and an indisposed mind, 
in this my last will and testament, I de- 
vise my debts to my country; my forgive- 
ness to this ruthless stage-driver, unless I 
can catch him out in a fair field some 
dark night before I perish; my good 
opinion to—” 

And just at that moment the driver 
drew his “four-in-hand ” so sharply back 
upon their haunches that, not being ap- 
prised of his intention in time to be on 
his guard, Master Bob flew from the top 
of the stage at a tangent, luckily sprawl- 
ing among the leaves and low bushes, 
thereby sustaining slight injury. “ Hie 
jacet !” he cried. 

Then scrambling to his feet, and pick- 
ing up his hat, he coolly proceeded to 
decorate it with ferns and leaves as he 


added: 


“*Q, is there any balm in the world, I wonder, 
for one whom the hard gods hate, 
For one whose heart is riven asunder by hunger 
insatiate ?’ 
and one whose bones are aching like 
thunder—that coachman I’m ’bleeged to 
hate! Don’t all my anxious, inquiring 
friends speak at once to ask me if I’m 
hurt, for that might make such a clatter 
I couldn’t hear myself reply that I be- 
lieve my back is broken, and am certain 
my neck is. Nevertheless, be thankful 
that it’s no worse, saith the preacher— 
hello! what’s the matter with Carroll?” 
“He has fainted!” Dr. Preston briefly 
replied to his now eager interrogations, as 
he assisted to lift Carroll from the stage. 
Then, bending above him in much solici- 
tude, as in a pallid swoon Carroll was 
placed upon the fern-clad slope bordering 
the road, he proceeded to resuscitate him, 
Mr. Shawe and Bob lending willing aid. 
With difficulty Lula suppressed the ery 
which rushed to her colorless lips, as re- 





ceiving no reply to her many audible con- 
jectures as to the cause of their detention, 
she reconnoitered from the coach window, 
and was appalled at the scene revealed. So 
near death Carroll seemed, she could not 
believe it only a swoon, as Dr. Preston 
made his examination, and Mr. Shawe 
chaffed the limp hands fruitlessly, until 
Bob deposited on the deathlike face the 
entire hatful of water he had brought in 
haste from a near spring. Persuaded by 
this “white and locked rigidity” of form 
and features that for Carroll Watson 
“the storv of life was all read, and the 
Giver had turned the last page,” her own 
brain reeled, and a sudden swooning sense 
of suffocation prompted her to spring from 
the stage after Sam and Mr. Hastlemon, 
who went to Dr. Preston’s aid. Just then 
Bob’s liberal donation of cold water and 
the sedulous efforts of willing hands took 
effect, and Carroll’s dark eyes opened, 
while a healthier glow returned to the 
bloodless lips and face ere she reached 
him. When these evidences of reaction 
from his “darken’d soul’s eclipse” were 
granted, her pride returned to its throne, 
and she paused irresolutely, though her 
trembling limbs almost refused support. 

“ What is the matter? Did he fall also? 
Is he dead?” nervously asked the other 
ladies of her, as they also approached, 
with benevolent intent and keen interest. 

But a horrid conjecture effectually 
checked Mrs. Hastlemon’s Good Samari- 
tan proclivities when she saw that Carroll 
was the invalid. 

“Mercy, girls, he may have the small- 
pox, or be drunk—come back, all of you, 
at once! You, Lula, don’t you hear me? 
Come, I say—Dr. Hastlemon! James, 
James, do let the man alone, and come 
here!” she cried. 

“Nonsense, aunt Clara, he has only 
fainted, Dr. Preston says, from a severe 
headdche, the heat, and jolting!” Lula 
responded, as, with a nervous laugh, she 
turned her face from Carroll’s pleading 
eyes, and followed the ladies back into the 
stage. “Quite a romantic break to the 
monotony of our jaunt, isn’t it? A man 
fainting is a novelty, indeed.” 

“Yes, and a decided infringement of our 
right—I thought swooning was our pre 
rogative,” rejoined Annie Shawe, with the 
arrogance of sweet seventeen. 

“Pain and sickness, of which fainting 
is but an indication, are unfortunately 
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confined to no class,” was Mrs. Preston’s 
gentle rebuke—her experience as a phy- 
sician’s wife and a woman, prompting her 
charity, whose expression Carroll heard, 
and blessed her for. 

“Perhaps it was only a feint, after all, 
to arouse our sympathetic interest,” Lula 
said, with deliberation and clear tones, 
which distinctly reached Carroll, as, as- 
suredly possessed by an imp of cruelty, 
she intended they should, that he might 
know she defied him and his ally, Mrs. 
Preston, whose words were rankling in her 
heart. She saw the indignant flush which 
immediately incarnadined his face, and 
every instinct of her truer womanhood 
yearned over him, and was smitten with 
remorse, with shame, that she had thus 
wounded him when she knew he was al- 
ready suffering. 

Mr. Hastlemon was urging Carroll 
when his strength returned to take the 
seat he had vacated in the stage, and the 
iron was thrust into Lula’s breast, as lis- 
tening breathlessly, she heard him protest 
against the change. 

“No, I will go to the top of the stage 
again—I cannot go within. I would stifle, 
die in there! Or leave me here till the 
driver can return fur me. I cannot take 
your place, sir; I would rather stay 
here.” . 

“His brain is badly affected,” asserted 
Bob, who hitherto had kept very busy 
wiping his eyes and blowing his nose. 
Atier a compassionate glance at Carroll, 
he poked his head inquiringly into the 
stage, looked about wistfully without re- 
plying to Mrs. Hastlemon’s questions, then 
returned to Carroll to assure him in a 
soothing tone as one would quiet a fright- 
ened child: 

“There’s nothing there to hurt you, 
buddie—your own brother Robert will 
see that no one imposes upon his poor, 
sick—” 

“Shut up, Bob!” interrupted Carroll, 
angrily, at which Bob's face visibly short- 
ened. 

“Hey, returning to your usual health, 
are you?” he asked, in evident relief. “I 
was beginning to think you were going to 
hand in your checks on this line, old pard, 
for you haven’t said a single cross word 
to me for so long, and looked as resigned 
to your fate as a Thanksgiving turkey— 
a little more, and I would have com- 
menced carving. I’m beginning to feel 





weak myself, and if I faint, gentlemen, 
don’t hesitate to put me inside the stage 
with the ladies. Come, hoist up, Carroll, 
if you can, and Jet us move on! For fear 
I shall again ‘sink deep in the deadening 
night of thy displeasure’ I won’t dictate the 
style of proceeding if you'll only proceed 
without delay, for those are presageful 
clouds above our heads—and that flash of 
lightning ought to be a sufficient coal of 
fire on any terrapin’s back !” 

“Yes, we must be moving! Don’t re- 
fuse to go inside the coach—that’s utter 
foolishness! Of course you must take my 
seat, and these ladies will keep you from 
fainting again,’ urged Mr. Hastlemon 
who climbed to Carroll’s place to prevent 
further refusal. 

Impulsively Lula bent from the stage. 
“We cannot think of letting the—the 
strange gentleman go to the top of the 
stage again. If he fears being crowded in 
here with all of us, I will give my place 
also, and take the upper deck with you 
gentlemen, if you will not let me slip off 
or faint!” 

Unlike Carroll, Bob perceived no 
double entendre to her words, but sprang 
torward with alacrity. 

“Do, come! I’ll toss you up tip-top and 
we’ll have a jolly nice time, for sure!” he 
declared, ready to take immediate posses- 
sioa of Lula. 

“Why, Lula, of course you cannot do 
that!” cried Mrs. Hastlemon. 

“T did not fear crowding for myself,” 
said Carroll, hastily, “but did not wish to 
convert the stage into an ambulance. As 
I am but delaying the entire party and a 
storm approaches, I submit entirely to 
your judgment, and will go without objec- 
tion where you remand me, Doctor.” 

“Well we shall have to travel pretty 
fast the rest of our way, and the Doctor as 
well as the rest of us think you would be 
better off in the stage!” said Mr. Shawe ; 
and thus it was settled that he should 
take the seat at Lula’s side vacated by her 
uncle, and the others resuming their places, 
they continued the toilsome journey. 

Lula, drawing her thick traveling veil 
down over her face, shrank as far as pos- 
sible from Carroll and took no further 
notice of him, nor did he seem to be con- 
scious of anything about him, as quietly 
he leaned back upon the cushions with 
closed eyes, livid face, and quick, excited 
respiration, till Mrs. Preston’s sympathies 
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found vent in kindly act. Opening her 
dainty portmanteau, from it she handed 
Lula smelling-salts and cologne. 

“Give Lula your handkerchief, sir, and 
she will moisten it with cologne, that you 
may bathe your face with it. We ladies 
frequently find that refreshing in head- 
ache, and the salts are invaluable,” she 
said, pleasantly. 

Appreciating the intended kindness to 
a stranger, Carroll hesitated but an in- 
stant, then drew his handkerchief from 
his pocket, though Luia by not even a 
gesture encouraged him. But it was al- 
ready saturated from Bob’s copious drench- 
ing, and as Mrs. Preston pronounced it 
unsuitable, Lula quietly substituted a 
dainty fabrication without spot or blemish 
from her hand-bag, and saturating it with 
cologne, handed it to him. Of course 
their hands touched, else Cupid had been 
deplorably at fault, or in his dotage. For 
all her apparent calmness, hers glowing as 
with fever from excitement, his cold and 
clammy from the prostration of headache 
and swoon—whether the galvanic require- 
ment of negative and positive current was 
thus satisfied, I do not pretend to say, but 
will cheerfully wager that the electric 
shock or “ thrill,” as romance writers have 
it, tingled pretty generally through their 
respective experience. But their eyes did 
not meet, for Lula’s were resolutely 
averted, though Carroll’s, eager, pleading, 
reproachful, challenged them so unmis- 
takably that Mrs. Hastlemon’s fears were 
aroused as to the sanity of the stranger 
they were befriending. 

But ere long from the murky bosom of 
the angry-visaged clouds through which 
they now appeared to be almost groping, 
forked tongues of flame ever and anon 
darted fiercely forth; the “four in hand” 
grew more restive than the driver seemed 
to care for, and the entire party anxiously 
gave attention to the approaching storm. 

Timid Bessie clung moaningly to her 
Sam, as lambent lightnings illuminated 
the dense pall of storm-cloud enveloping 
them; and the older ladies sank back into 
their cushions with half-suppressed ejacu- 
lutions and sobs of anxiety for themselves 
und their better halves, now getting full 
benefit of the large drops heralding the 
heavier rain. Gossamers, storm-caps, and 
umbrellas were brought to light and un- 
furled for use; but in consideration of Mr. 
Hastlemon’s age and feebleness, it was 





unanimously agreed upon that he should 
return to the interior. Therefore the stage 
occupants bestirred themselves to make 
room for him. This it was not possible to 
achieve on the seat holding Sam’s rotun- 
dity and his little bride, even if they could 
take time to clear the way to this rear 
seat, nor upon the second, where Mrs, 
Preston, Mrs. Hastlemon, and Miss Shawe 
were already packed perhaps too closely 
for comfort. 

“Tf you will move nearer my sister, sir, 
I think you and Lula can spare the de- 
sired space,” said honest Sam to Carroll, 
with no glimmer of consciousness that 
those whom he thus coolly disposed of 
had any wish to avoid juxtaposition. But 
since Mr. Hastlemon’s bald head was 
already coming in from the pelting rain, 
there was no time for hesitation; and as 
Lula uttered no restraining word, Carroll 
quietly took the place assigned him, which, 
when Mr. Hastlemon was fairly wedged 
in, brought him so close to Lula that he 
felt the nervous shivers with which her 
slender figure was convulséd at each 
flash of lightning or angry thunder-peal, 
though she gave no other expression to her 
fears. Ah, he knew how she was suffer- 
ing, how she dreaded these electric battles, 
the thoughts of both were busy. Even 
amid this suspense, they remembered 
another storm in the happy summer a 
year before, when Carroll’s arms lovingly 
held her fast, seeming to shield her from 
the “all-dreaded thunder-storm,” while 
tenderly he soothed her terror. And it 
was a sore trial to him now to sit so near 
her, yet feeling he had forfeited, forever 
perhaps, the right even to touch the 
tightly-clasped hands which were so con- 
vulsed when the lightning’s vivid light 
trembled an instant and was gone, or the 
thunder’s hoarse bellow seemed to rever- 
berate through the mountain gorges till 
even the “rock-ribbed” hills quaked with 
dread. Once, indeed, he impulsively 
reached out his hand to clasp hers as a 
blinding flash of light lit up their wan 
faces and scarce an hundred yards off a 
giant cucumber tree blazed as a volcano 
down whose river-sides runs the fiery 
lava-tide, and deeper, deadlier, darker, 
swept the storm through the roaring 
mountains—the writhing, moaning trees! 
But she shrank desperately from his touch, 
and with a weary sigh he folded his arms 
upon his breast, troubling her no more. 
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the driver’s soothing words to his fright- 
ened horses as they plunged excitedly 
over the boulders, they were all silent in 
the awe-inspiring presence of the Storm 
Deity. With bated breath they seemed 
waiting the culmination. Soon the ve- 
hicle again abruptly halted. 

“TI say, friends, this is getting to be 
recklessly monotonous!” They heard 
Bob’s voice grumble, and looking out, be- 
held that a small cedar had failen from the 
cliff above, and barred their progress till 
removed. The task was not difficult for the 
three “ outriders,” as Bob called the upper- 
deck passengers; but as Dr. Preston and 
Mr. Shawe dismounting, advanced reso- 
lutely, it with stiffened joints, against their 
latest enemy, Bob attempted to dissuade 
them from exerting themselves. 

Carroll, declaring his headache much 
relieved, was eager to assist them to re- 
move the obstruction, also to return to his 
former perch; but with one accord they 
refused to permit him to make a sacrifice 
so unnecessary, and Bob resolutely closed 
the doors sgainst him. 

“Whew!” cried Bob, peering in the 
stage window at Lula, “aren’t you most 
squoze to jelly? Carroll is too close to 
you, isn’t he? I declare, you look right 
pale—wouldn’t you rather have me there 
instead of him?” 

Not a little elated by her obvious em- 
barrassment, which the young egotist had 
no difficulty in regarding as plumes in his 
own cap, he resumed his address to her 
in lower, more sentimental tones: 

“While thus the sunshine gleams 
through failing rain, rainbows of happy 
memories, of radiant hopes, span my heart’s 
firmament! The glad anticipation that 
we shall ‘ renew existence on the Elysian 
shore,’ upholds me in this hour of trial, 
and ‘gilds the future with a celestial ray.’ 
Remember, oh, remember, though ¢hat 
‘In life’s delight, or death’s dismay, in storm or 

sunshine, night or day, 

Here and hereafter, I am thine!’ 

“Bob, you young scamp, you are at 
your old tricks again of shirking work! 
Do you not see those gentlemen need 
you? If you do not go, I will!” inter- 
rupted Carroll, starting out, and devoutly 
wishing he had left the lad with his 
mother at home. 

“Oh, go along with you, Carroll! You 
just want me out of the way so that you 
can talk pretty to her yourself.” 


. . . ° > | 
Save for involuntary ejaculations and 





He had, whether unwittingly or not, 
hurled a Parthian shaft which was calcu- 
lated to do mischief. Feeling assured he 
knew of their former relations to each 
other, Lula shrank back aghast, involun- 
tarily questioning Carroll with her eyes. 
He was regarding her quizzically, and as 
well as if she had spoken, understood the 
eloquent interrogation, to which he replied 
by an emphatic gesture of negation as 
Bob moved nonchalantly towards those 
who needed his presence most, leaving the 
coach-passengers laughing at his inimi- 
table airs and graces. 

“Tam afraid that boy’s mother doesn’t 


know he’s from home!” commented 
Mrs. Hastlemon, unwarily drifting into 
slang. 


“T’ll warrant that wherever she is, her 
mischievous sonnie-boy is her pet and 
pride!” warmly added Mrs. Preston, 
whose heart had received into.a friendly 
angle the frank-faced, fun-loving boy, with 
all his many faults. 

“He must surely be the original of 
Peck’s Bad Boy, and started out in in- 
fancy as one of Helen’s Babies,” laughed 
Sam Johnstone benignantly, tolerant in 
memory of his own boyhood. Bessie 
well, Bessie had her Sam whose majestic 
proportions as yet were all that she could 
bring herself to consider; so “that boy,” 
indeed, had secured a small hold upon her 
regard. 

Mr. Hastlemon was in a grave dilemma. 

The temptation to enjoy Bob was strong 
till it was impressed upon him that his 
help-mate disapproved of Bob, and he 
began to regard it as his duty to disap- 
prove of Bob likewise. 
- Annie Shawe, whose age was something 
less than Bob’s, locked shyly after the 
cadet uniform, and her brown eyes wist- 
fully declared that she too might like 
him if she were not afraid of compromis- 
ing the dignity of sweet seventeen, by 
yielding to the blandishments of his rol- 
licking manner and words. 

Lula said nothing, but thought that she 
might have liked him—under different 
circumstances, of course—and wondered 
if he would not be an additional thorn in 
her side in this meeting with Carroll, if he 
should exhibit a chronic disposition to 
make unlucky speeches, such as he had 
already offered them. And Carroll, with 
a smiling sigh over the grave responsibility 
he had thoughtessly assumed, and consid- 
erable apprehensions of the difficulties in 
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which Bob might involve him by his heed- 
lessness, watched the earnest workers as 
they tugged at the cedar till, at length dis- 
lodged, it went crashing down into a 
ravine. 

By this time, indeed, the “outriders ” 
were pretty well drenched; and though 
they reached a cabin but a half mile be- 
yond, they decided not to stop now for 
shelter, since the storm seemed to have ex- 
pended its fury and was dying away in 
the east. 
by all of them, but there was no further 


It was a drive long remembered | 


interruption. As it was, Bob claimed a 
reduction of fare—having come part of the 
route by water, he insisted, part by aerial 
navigation, and a considerable distance on 
foot, not to mention the lurch into the 
bushes, which he reserved for future suit 
for damages. All were glad when the 
driver finally drew reins in front of Mam- 
moth Hotel, and with a bugle flourish pro- 
claimed that here, the crowning point of 
their journey, he would release his weary 
prisoners, who unpacked as promptly as 
stiffness would permit. 








(To be continued.) 





HE LAUGHS BEST WHO LAUGHS LAST. 


ANABEL C. ANDREWS. 





“The missus says will ye be afther 


On reaching there two days later, he 


takin’ this box of things, here on the | took his vases at once to Mr. Buydsell. 
table, home to the b’y, Misther Bradley?” | The little old man’s eyes twinkled at 


“What are they, Nora?” 

“Shure its some things ye used to play 
wid whin ye was a b’y yerself; and some 
traps the aunt left years ago.” 


“T’ll look at them.” 


The first articles that met his sight on | 


looking into the box, were an ancient 
pair of vases, as ugly as such affairs 
usually are. He remembered seeing 
them filled with dried grasses on his 
aunt’s mantle-shelf as long ago as he 
could remember anything; at her death 
they had descended to him, and been for- 
gotten in his busy life away from his 
boyhood’s home. 

Now Mr. Bradley cordially detested 
bric-’-brac, and Mrs. Bradley adored it, 
as Mr. Bradley’s home and purse could 
testify. He knew as surely as he carried 
those ugly vases home, just so surely Mrs. 
Bradley would think they were eminently 
fitted to adorn the parlor, and would take 
wonderful delight in exhibiting them to 
Mrs. Soett, who had just bought— 

Happy thought!—he would take the 
vases home and, without showing them to 
his wife, sell them to a man who dealt 
in such articles, and who numbered Mrs. 
Bradley among his patrons. 

“He shall pay me back some of the 
money he has extorted from Nellie for 
trash,” said Mr. B., chuckling to himself. 

Still smiling, he packed the vases in a 
separate box, and, taking his property, 
kissed his mother good-bye, and started 
for his home in a distant city. 


| sight of them; but he was prepared to 
| drive a sharp bargain: so was Mr. Bradley. 
He was in no haste to sell, but since the 
vases were so rare, he thought Mr. Buyd- 
sell might like to see them. The sale for 
such articles was small; but perhaps the 
| gentleman —for Mr. Bradley was un- 
| known to him—wouldn’t expect a great 
price for them, ete., ete. 

After some more of this polite bargain- 
ing, Mr. Bradley left the vases and the 
store, $30 richer by the transaction. He 
laughed to himself all the way home. 

After affectionate greetings from his 
wife, the other box was opened; and 
when he saw her joy over a little mustard- 
pot which she discovered among his aunt’s 
bequest, his conscience did prick him a 
trifle; but after striking his foot against 
a Japanese jar standing by the table, he 
felt so happy to think the vases were out 
of his way, that he laughed again. In 
the days that followed, he never thought 
of the vases and the $30 without a broad 
smile or a chuckle. 

When the Christmas holidays drew 
near, his—Mr. B’s—wife’s sister Laura 
came to make her permanent home with 
them. She was a very bright, pretty gil, 
and in Mr. Bradley’s eyes had but one 
fault: that, however, was a serious one. 
She, too, adored bric-d-brac! 

One morning on his way to the office, 
he happened to think it lacked only 4 
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hour on this particular morning, as well 
then as ever. 

He finally chose a very handsome lace 
fchu for his wife, paying $40 for it. 
«That seems pretty extravagant,’ he 
thought, “ but I alwavs meant she should 
have the $30, if she didn’t have the vases; 
and $10 more with it isn’t much. How 
her eyes will sparkle when she sees it!” 
He added a box of kids for Laura, and 
then went after young Jason’s toys and 
bonbons. 

Christmas eve, after the gas was lit in 
the parlor, Laura wheeled away a screen 
behind which stood a table holding the 
resents. ‘There was one box which Mrs. 

radley set one side, her eyes shining 
with excitement, and said: “We will 
keep that for the last, Laura.” Mr. 
Bradley had no curiosity—men never 
have—but he wanted them to get to that 
box, which he felt sure contained some- 
thing for him, and be done with it. 

Mrs. Bradley’s joy at her fichu more 
than repaid him for it; and Laura was 
delighted with her glov es—“ such a sen- 
sible, useful present,” she said. Finally 
Laura drew her chair close to Mr. Bradley 
on one side, Nellie hers on the other, and 
taking the box she began : 

“Once on a time two sisters went out 
to buy a Christmas gift for a gentleman 
who was very dear to them. They found 
nothing that exactly pleased them, and 
decided to postpone the purchase until 
mother day. Before going home they 
went into a store to look at bric--brac,” 
(here Mr. B. looked distressed) “but not 
to buy anything for him, since he didn’t 
like such things!” exclaimed both sisters. 
(Mr. B.’s face cleared.) “Just as they 
were leaving the store, Mr. Buydsell 
asked them to wait an instant, and going 
into an inner room he returned with a box 








which he said contained a pair of ancient 
vases.” (Mr. Bradley immediately began 
to grow faint!) “He took them out and 
we—for we were the sisters—looked at 
them without the slightest idea of pur- 
chasing. We were still examining them 
when Laura saw something faintly pen- 
ciled on the bottom of one; she handed 
it to me, and I found it to be your aunt’s 
address.” (Mr. Bradley’s brow became 
moist with perspiration at this point.) 
“The price was pretty high, but Laura 
and I were determined you should have 
those magnificent old vases of your aunt’s 
—how they should be there is a mystery 
I can’t fathom.” (Mr. Bradley’s heart, 
which had been slowly sinking toward 
his slippers, began to rise again.) “So we 
united purses, and here are the vases. 
Now do tell us you recognize them, and 
are pleased with this much bric-d-brac, if 
no more.” 

He lifted them gingerly out of thin 
wrappings of silver paper, and managed 
to say that he did recognize them, and 
tell where they used to stand ; whereupon 
the ladies went into such a chorus of “I 
felt sures!” and “I’m so glads!” that 
Mr. B. had time to recover a little. 

“How much did they cost?” he in- 
quired, though that was very impolite. 

“Sixty-five dollars—but aren’t they 
beauties! I shall have them on the par- 
lor mantel.” 

Mr. Bradley never felt quite sure how 
much Nellie knew of the history of those 
vases; but so long as she said nothing, he 
most certainly would maintain an equal 
silence. 

He never felt the slightest inclination 
to laugh when he saw them; but instead 
a morbid desire to throw Jason’s bail at 
them, or poke the fire savagely enough to 
jar them off. 





THE DEW-DROP. 


BY CORA. 


I come with the dawn of the morning, 
A gem from the bosom of night; 
And those who would see my adorning, 
Must rise with the morning’s first light. 
I come—would you sip of the honey ? 
Tis freely and cheerfully given ; 
Like the pearl of great price, w ithout money, 
Like that—a pure gift of kind heaven. 


I come—would you drink of the fountain 
Of innocence, pleasure, and health ? 


I am found on the vale, on the mountain, 
The first step in the sure road to wealth. 


I come—would you share with the roses 
The nectar spread freely for all, 

(Save the sluggard who idly reposes) ? 
Then come with the lark at his call. 

Thus seek, early seek for this treasure— 
The dew-drops of freshness and truth; 

It will furnish through life double pleasure 
And shield from the follies of youth. 








THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 


BY 





CHRISTIAN REID. 





Author of “ Gentle Belle,” etc. 
PART I. 
CHAPTER V. 


“IT WAS I.” 

Toward daylight, however, weariness 
overcame even excited imagination, and 
Aimeée fell asleep. When she woke it was 
from a dream in which she fancied her- 
self on board the Arie/, and that Fanny 
had come to take her away. “Aimée! 
Aimée!” said the familiar voice, and 
when she woke it was to find Fanny’s 
voice indeed sounding in her ears, and 
Fanny’s eyes gazing anxiously at her. 

“What is the matter?” she said, rous- 
ing herself at once. “Have I slept very 
late ?—is breakfast ready ?” 

“ Breakfast is over long ago,” Fanny 
answered. “TI would not disturb you, for 
I thought you had certainly earned the 
right to sleep as Jate as you pleased—and, 
fortunately, mamma never goes down to 
breakfast—but I have come to rouse you 
now because something dreadful has hap- 
pened. Oh, Aimée, what do you think ? 
Mr. Meredith saw you last night!” 

“Mr. Meredith!” cried Aimée. She 
sat up in bed, a picture of consternation. 
“It is impossible!” she gasped. “I saw 
no one. He could not have seen me.” 

“There is no doubt about it,” said 
Fanny. “He certainly saw you—saw 
you talking to Lennox—and he thought 
It was me.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, me. And I could not make him 
believe otherwise except by telling him 
it was you. Even then he seemed to 
doubt, so I said that I would bring you to 
tell him yourself. Oh, Aimée, it is mean 
beyond words to ask such a thing of you; 
and yet there will be no good in what you 
did last night, if you refuse to do this!” 

“ But I do not understand,” said Aimée. 
“How will it make any difference? I 
went for you.” 

“But he does not know that,” said 
Fanny. “He thinks—oh, my dear, you 
must forgive me—that you went for 
yourself.” 

“You told him so?” said Aimée, in a 





voice that did not sound like her own, 

“How could I help it?” answered 
Fanny. “ He had been nursing his anger 
and jealousy all night, and when he came 
this morning I hardly knew him. He was 
ready to leave me at a word, and I should 
never have seen him again. So what 
could I do but tell him it was you whom 
he saw?” 

“You could have told him the truth,’ 
said Aimée. “JI am sure he ought to 
have been satisfied to hear that you had 
sent Mr. Kyrle away.” 

Fanny shook her head. “ You don't 
know men,” she said. “ And J did not 
know Mr. Meredith before this morning, 
He was so angry that I saw at once he 
would never forgive me if he knew the 
truth, so there was nothing to do but 
deny the whole thing. I suppose it was 
cowardly, but Iam a coward. There is 
no doubt of that.” 

Aimée agreed that there could be no 
doubt of it; but the frankly admitted 
fact did not make her own position better. 
As far as she could understand, Fanny 
had boldiy transferred the whole matter— 
intended elopement, broken promise, and 
midnight tryst—to her shoulders, and 
asked her to acknowledge it. She could 
hardly realize all that. was demanded of 
her. 

“Do you mean to say,” she asked, 
“that you told Mr. Meredith that J had 

aoe : r 9” 
promised to go away with Mr. Kyrle? 

“ What else could I tell him?” replied 
Fanny desperately, “Oh, Aimée, don't 
you see !—what was the good of what was 
done last night if I acknowledge it this 
morning? I should lose Mr. Meredith 
just as much as if I had gone with Len 
nox. So I thought I might trust you— 
thought you might help me. It is only 
to say it was you last night—the rest will 
be understood.” 

“The rest—that is the falsehood!” 
cried Aimée indignantly. “Oh, Fanny, 
how can you ask it—how can you? 
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did not mind what I did last night— 
though it was hard enough—I would do 
that or anything else of the kind over 
again. But this I cannot, I will not do!” 

“Then,” said Fanny, sitting down with 
a gesture of despair, “ there is simply no 
hope, and I wish I had gone with Lennox! 
It is useless for me to face Mr. Meredith 
again. If I told him that you refused to 
come, he would never believe that it was 
not me last night. Well ”—with a long- 
drawn sigh—[ suppose it serves me 
right. But Iam sorry for poor mamma.” 

Sobs followed, while Aimée sat staring 
at the wall before her. Fanny’s grief did 
not touch her as much as it should have 
done, perhaps, for she understood exactly 
the degree and quality of the regard which 
that young lady entertained for Mr. Mere- 
dith—and she did not yet realize that dis- 
appointment over the loss of possible dia- 
monds might be as acute as over the loss 
ofalover. But the allusion to Mrs. Ber- 
rien had more effect. Aimée knew that 
her aunt’s heart was set upon Fanny’s 
marrying Mr. Meredith, and for her aunt 
Aimée felt that she was bound to do much 
—for was not she the only person who 
had ever given a thought to her sad girl- 
hood, or attempted to throw a little sun- 
shine upon it? There was not much in 
common between Mrs. Berrien and her 
niece, but on the side of the latter there 
was a deep sense of gratitude. 

“Should I hesitate to do anything for 
Aunt Alive, who has done so much for 
me?” she asked herself. It was this that 
she was thinking, while Fanny sobbed. 

Presently she said abruptly : 

“Ts Mr. Meredith down stairs yet ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Miss Berrien. “I 
told him to wait for me—but he may have 
gone. I hope he has. I can never face 
him again.” 

“T am sure,” said Aimée tremulously, 
“if you would only make up your mind 
to tell him the truth—” 

Fanny interrupted her by a petulant 
motion. 

“Pray talk of something that you un- 
derstand,” she said. “If you will not 
help me, of course I cannot force you to 
do so; but allow me to be the best judge 
of my own conduct.” 

Poor Aimée! Her own eyes filled with 
tears—tears far more genuine than Fanny’s. 
How, after all, could she refuse this ser- 
vice which was asked of her? It was 





hard—infinitely harder than the one the 
night before—but it seemed to her that 
she was bound to do it, to immolate her- 
self and the truthfulness which was one 
of the strongest instincts of her nature—in 
order that her aunt’s desire might be ac- 
complished. With an effort she said at 
length: 

“And if I were to do what you ask— 
if I told Mr. Meredith that it was J last 
night—should I have to tell him anything 
else?” 

“No, no!” cried Fanny, with eyes 
sparkling through her tears. “That is 
all. Leave the rest to me. I don’t ask 
you to say a thing which 1s untrue.” 

“Tt is all the same if I let it be under- 
stood,” said Aimée dejectedly. “But I 
suppose I must do it—if Mr. Meredith has 
not gone.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he has gone,” said 
Fanny, forgetting her contrary statement 
of a moment back. “Itold him that you 
had not risen this morning, because you 
were awake nearly all night. So, if you 
will.dress quickly, he will not think we 
have been long.” 

Thus animated, Aimée rose, dressed as 
quickly as her trembling hands would 
permit, and followed Fanny—who dried 
her tears with wonderful celerity—down 
stairs. When they reached the parlor 
door, Miss Berrien took her companion’s 
hand in an encouraging pressure. “ Don’t 
be afraid!” she whispered. “I will not 
let him annoy you.” : 

At a more auspicious moment Aimée 
might have resented this offer of protec- 
tion from the person who was dragging 
her into the lion’s jaws; but she had no 
opportunity to do so, for the next moment 
they were in Mr. Meredith’s presence. 

It had never occurred to Aimée before 
that this was an awe-inspiring presence; 
but now she felt herself trembling from 
head to foot before the rotund, genial gen- 
tleman, who looked unusually pale and 
grave, and whom she was going to aid in 
deceiving. It was the last consideration 
which made a coward of her and fastened 
her eyes to the floor as she advanced into 
the room. 

“Here is my cousin, Mr. Meredith,” 
said Fanny, whose conscience did not ap- 
parently make a coward of her at ail. 
“She has kindly come to satisfy you as to 
who it was that you saw leave this house, 
go to the sea-wail, and return, last night.” 
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Aimée lifted her glance then and looked 
at Mr. Meredith—who, in turn, looked at 
her. More than ever her eyes were at 
this moment the eves of a startled fawn ; 
and as they gazed at him full of wistful 
appeal, and fright, and pain, he said to 
himself that with such eyes deception was 
not possible. He had thought only of 
Fanny before, but now he felt a sudden 
thrill of pity and compunction for this 
girl, whom his suspicions had placed in 
such a position. 

“Tam sorry,” he stammered. “I had 
no desire to interfere in anything which 
did not concern me; but I thought—I 
believed— It was you, then, whom I 
saw last night ?” 

“ Yes, it was I,” answered Aimée. She 
spoke with a clear distinctness for which 
Fanny blessed her, and met his steady 
gaze unflinchingly. As long as it was 
the truth—so she said to herself—she did 
not mind. 

Mr. Meredith, on his part, was staggered 
by her self-possession, Shrinking as she 
had looked, there was no faltering in 
her speech, no shame in her manner. 
From her calmjand ready answer, it 
might have been the most natural thing 
in the world for a young girl to leave her 
home at midnight to hold a tryst on the 
sea-wall. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said the amazed 
man, who began to think that a girl capa- 
ble of this coolness was capable of any- 
thing else—although up to this time he 
had looked upon her as an insignificant 
child, fit rather for dolls than love-affairs 
—‘but it was so strange to seea lady 
go out at such a time that—one could 
not help drawing certain conclusions. 
And the thought of you never occurred 
to me, for I should have said you were 
much too young for anything of the 
kind. And—and by Jove! you are too 
young!” he added with honest warmth. 
“Your aunt should be informed. It is not 
right”—addressing Fanny—‘ that such 
an affair should be allowed to go on.” 

“JT thought I told you that it was at 
an end,” said that young lady, coolly. 
“Aimée sent Mr. Kyrle away—and I 
promised her that if she came down to 
satisfy your doubts about me, she should 
not be annoyed further.” 

“T have no desire to annoy her,” said 
Mr. Meredith, “but she is so young that 
really—this Mr. Kyrle cannot be a man 








of honor, to try to make such a child 
elope!” 

“ Aimée looks more of a child than she 
is,” said Fanny, hurriedly; “and—and | 
have told you that it is all over. Mr, 
Kyrleis gone. And now, Aimée, that you 
have satisfied Mr. Meredith, I think you 
may be allowed to go also.” 

But perhaps it was something in her 
tone which roused renewed suspicion in 
Mr. Meredith’s breast. He looked from 
one to the other: his brow lowered, and 
he said stiffly : 

“Tf you have no objection, I should 
like to ask Miss”’—he found that he did 
not know her name—“ Miss Aimée a 
question or two.” 

“You have no right to question her 
about her own affairs.” said Fanny, who 
feared that Aimée might reply to those 
questions. “I promised that she should 
not be annoyed. Come, Aimée !” 

But Aimée read rightly the lowering 
cloud on the suitor’s brow, and held her 
ground, resisting Fanny’s attempt to draw 
her away, and looking up with her clear 
glance into the suspicious eyes bent on 
her: 

“You think, perhaps,” she said, meet- 
ing his suspicions boldly, “that I am say- 
ing this to shield Fanny—that it was not 
I who met Mr. Kyrle last night. But 
you are mistaken. It was I. I will 
swear it if you like.” 

“There is no need of that,” said Mr. 
Meredith, still somewhat suspicious, but 
again disarmed by those candid eyes. “I 
should be satisfied by your word. Only 
it is strange—” 

He paused, for at that moment the door 
opened and a servant appeared, saying: 

“If you please, Miss Berrien, Mr 
Kyrle asks to see you.”’ 


CuapTrer VI. 
“T AM SENT.” 


Fanny’s courage was of good mettle 
that it did not fail altogether at this june 
ture. She felt for a moment as if it must; 
and if Mr. Kyrle had followed the ser 
vant into the room, it is certain that she 
would have thrown up her game in de 
spair. Thought is so quick that even 
the midst of her consternation, there was 
a flash of keen regret that she had not 
followed Aunée’s advice and told Mr. 
Meredith the truth: but it was too late 
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for candor now. What would have been 
graceful confidence an hour before would 
now seem only the desperate resource of 
exposure. She looked at the door fully 
expecting to see Lennox’s face ; but when 
she realized that he would not enter with- 
out permission, her courage rose to the 
difficulty, and her ready wit perceived a 
way of escape. 

“It is you whom he wishes to. see, 
Aimée,” she said, addressing that terror- 
stricken young person. “Go to him at 
once, and take him to Mrs. Shreve’s sit- 
tingroom. You can speak to him there 
quietly. But pray make him go away as 
son as possible. Remember, mamma 
may be down any moment.” 

She fairly pushed Aimée from the 
room before the girl could utter a word 
or collect her thoughts, and then turned, 
with great self-possession, to Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

“He is an impetuous young man, who 
will not take ‘no’ when it has been said to 
him,” she observed, “so it is best that 
Aimée should say it over again herself. 
He thinks, no doubt, that I am influenc- 
ing her.” 

“You should influence her,” said Mr. 
Meredith. “ You should see that there is 
an end of such folly at once.” 

“T have influenced her,” said Fanny, 
very truthfully. “ But for me, she would 
not have sent him away last night. And 
30 you were sure that it was me whom 
you saw !”—-she went on with absolutely 
mirthful eyes—‘“ It is true that Aimée is 
as tall as I am, but then she is so slight 
and so unformed.” 

“How could I tell that at night ?” said 
Mr. Meredith. “And how could I think 
of her? She always seemed to me a 
mere child. I confess that I thought only 
of you—and a most miserable night I 
spent in consequence,” he added feelingly. 

“T am not at all sorry,” said Miss 
Berrien, with uncompromising decision. 
“You had no right to think for a moment 
that it was I—after all that I had said 
toyou. It was shameful! It shows that 
you have no trust in me—no real regard 
or respect for me. If I did what was 
right—now that I have proved how you 
have misjudged me—I should never speak 
to you again |” 


“Oh, you could not be so cruel as that, | 


I hope!” said the now humbled and 
alarmed suitor. “Because, after all, I 


was hardly to blame. I forgot all about 
your cousin’s existence—and you know 
you have never promised anything, so I 
had no right to feel certain of you.” 

“You will never have the right, if you 
cannot trust me better than this,” said 
Fanny, perceiving her advantage and 
pressing it ruthlessly. 

It was not difficult to foresee the state 
of subjection to which Mr. Meredith would 
soon be reduced in order to make amends 
for the mistake into which he had been be- 
trayed. Miss Berrien was determined upon 
two things—first to keep him until sure 
that Lennox Kyrle had left the house, and 
secondly to revenge herself for the fright 
she had suffered; but despite her self- 
command, her nerves were in a consider- 
able state of tension, and it is to be feared 
that it was rather a bad quarter of an 
hour which he was called upon to endure. 

Not so bad, however, as that of poor 
Aimée, who was sent forth to again en- 
counter and overcome the ill-used Mr. 
Kyrle. She found him standing in the 
hall-door—aslender,handsome young man, 
whose refined face and brilliant, eager 
eyes presented a type as widely different 
from Mr. Meredith as it is possible to 
imagine. He turned quickly at the 
sound of her footstep, and Aimée felt as 
if the glance which fell on her pierced to 
the very soul. But there was nothing 
which she desired or had need to conceal, 
so she came forward—the movement of 
her slight, shrinking figure reminding 
him of the night before—and her dark 
eyes full of an unconscious appeal. 

“T am sent,” she said, in a low, hesitat- 
ing voice, “to tell you”— And then 
she paused. What had she been sent to 
tell him ? 

“To tell me that Miss Berrien is en- 
gaged, and declines to see me, I presume,” 
said Mr. Kyrle, quietly coming to her as- 
sistance. “It dves not matter at all. I 
came with no intention of disturbing or 
annoying her, but simply to end in a 
proper manner what I have been foolish 
| enough to regard as a tie between us. 
| Will vou be kind enough to tell her this, 
| and also”— 
| “Qh, pray do not give such messages 
| here!” interrupted Aimée, glancing with 
| apprehension toward the staircase, down 
which her aunt might descend at any 
| moment, and the parlor door, out of which 
| Mr. Meredith might issue. “Fanny said 
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I must take you where we can speak 
quietly.” 
She opened, as she spoke, a door which 


led into a small sitting-room opposite the | 


parlor. It was Mrs. Shreve’s private do- 
main, but Fanny (who was her prime fa- 
vorite), had obtained permission to use it 
in emergencies like the present, and when 
directing Aimée to go there, she knew 
that Mrs. Shreve was at this time out of 
the house. 

Mr. Kyrle hesitated a moment, then he 
followed Aimée into the room, and when 
she had closed the door, looked at her a 
little curiously. 

“Why de you let your cousin put such 
a duty as this upon you?” he said, ab- 
ruptly. “ Why do you not decline to aid 
her? Then she would be forced to come 
and face the truth herself.” 

“TI do not think it would do her any 
good,” said Aimée simply, “and I am sure 
it would not do you any at all. I have 
come because she asked me—that is all. 
I do not approve of the way she is acting” 
—with a grave little shake of the head— 
“but I could not refuse to help her, for 
she is in a difficulty.” 

“T can very well imagine what it is,” 
said Mr. Kyrle grimly, “and I assure you 
that I have no desire to add to the em- 
barrassment of her position. I only wish 
to release myself completely from any en- 
gagement to her. I told you last night 
that I would make no effort to see her; 
and had I followed my inclination, I 
should not have done so.. I came here 
this morning reluctantly, and if she had 
seen me she need have feared no impor- 
tunities—but to leave our relations as she 
wished them left, was out of the question. 
It was necessary that she should clearly 
understand that by her own act she had 
ended all between us; and I had a right 
to demand that she should see me in order 
to hear this.” 

“Of course you had a right,” said 
Aimée, thinking the while how different 
this was from the pleadings which Fanny 
had anticipated ; “ but just now it is im- 
possible for you to see her, and therefore 
the best thing you can do is to go away. 
I promise that I will tell her whatever 
you wish.” 

“T do not doubt that,” he said, with a 
slight smile. “Any one who would un- 
dertake for another what you have already 
undertaken in this matter, can be trusted, 


| I am sure, to make a truthful report, 

Will you then kindly tell Miss Berrien 
why I disregarded her wishes and made 
an attempt to see her—that it was not be. 
cause | desired in the least to change he 
resolution, but because I wished to bring 
matters between us to a positive and def. 
nite conclusion? I did not wish to leaye 
any loophole for misunderstanding, sine 
we are not likely to meet soon again—if 
ever.” ; 

“You are going away, then?” said 
Aimee quickly, and with an air of ev: 
dent relief. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I am going away 
at once. Miss Berrien need not antie- 
pate farther annoyance, and you need not 
fear having to be sent again on such an 
errand as that last night. At least”— 
with his face changing somewhat—“there 
is no possibility of your being sent to mg, 
and I strongly advise you to decline sery- 
ing Miss Berrien in that manner again.” 

“She is not likely to ask me to serve 
her in that manner again,” said Aimée, 
But though it was not pleasant, I would 
rather do that than— some other things.” 

“Tt was unpardonable to have sent 
you,” said the young man. “What if 

ou had been seen and recognized! She 
should have understood, if you did not, 
the risk you ran.” 

Aimée was too loyal to acknowledge 
that she had been seen, so that she only 
repeated her old statement: “It would 
not have mattered. I am of no import 
ance at all—nobody thinks of me.” 

“Apparently not,” said Lennox Kyrle 
dryly—and to his credit be it said that 
nothing had so thoroughly disillusioned 
him with regard to Fanny Berrien, not 
even her perfidy towards himself, as 
her selfishness towards her young cousin. 
To take advantage of a child’s ignorance 
and generosity to put her into a position 
that might have seriously comprom 
her, seemed to him an act so unworthy, 
that he could entertain no respect for the 
woman who was capable of it. “ But tt 
does not follow that because no onethinks 
of you, no one should think of you.” he 
went on with energy. “At least you 
should think of yourself, and not allow 
your cousin to make use of you in this 
manner.” 

“T am quite willing to be made use of; 
if I am not asked to do anything wrong, 





said Aimée, simply ; “and it seemed tame 
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that it would have been worse in Fanny 
to go away with you than to send me to 
tell you that she could not go.” 

“Perhaps so,” said he, unable to resist 
a smile, “and J am willing to acknowl- 
edge that it was better she ‘did not keep 
her appointment—better to break faith 
than keep it with an unwilling heart—but 
she might have had courage enough to 
own the truth herself.” 

“She is afraid of you,” said Aimée, 
candidly. “And then there was the 
danger of her being seen! If Mr. Mere- 
dith had seen her” — 

She stopped short—confusion and alarm 
painted on her fuce—conscious how far 
her tongue had betrayed her. There was 
an instant’s hope that Lennox Kvyrle 
would not observe the name which had 
slipped out, but the next moment proved 
that hope vain. 

“Tt would have been awkward cer- 
tainly if Mr -—Meredith, did you say ?— 
had seen her,” he said, quietly, “but how 
if he had seen you? Perhaps he did!” 
(with a suddden flash of comprehension.) 
“] remember now that after you left—as 
I stood watching to see you safely home 
—I noticed a man on the sea-wall, who 
seemed watching you also. If that is the 
ease, he shall understand the truth !—I 
will go to him myself.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Aimée, in an agony 
of apprehension. “ You must not think 
of such a thing!—I beg you not to think 
of such a thing! You would only do 
harm to Fanny, and no good to me—for 
how does it matter what Mr. Meredith 
thinks of me? I am of no impor- 
tance.” 

“You have said that before,” said Mr. 
Kyrle, “but I beg to differ with you. 
Because you area ‘child now, it does not 
follow that you will always be a child; 
and the time must come when you will 
understand that it is of great importance 
that you should not have been believed to 
have given midaight meetings like that of 
last night. It was in a measure my oo 
that you were sent on such an errand, s 
I am bound in honor to let the truth i 
known. ” 

‘And ruin Fanny’s prospects?” said 
Aimée, who felt that the situation was 
critical, and that something must be done 
at once to restrain the impetuosity of this 
Young man. It was characteristic that 
the first idea which occurred to her was 
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an appeal to his generosity. “ You can 
do that,” she went on, fixing him with her 
dark, earnest eyes, “ but it ‘will seem like 
a revenge—and avery mean one. You 
will injure Fanny, you will make a scan- 
dal that will almost kill my aunt, and 
you will do me no good—for nobody knows 
anything now but Mr. Meredith, and he 
cares nothing about me—but if you go to 
him everybody will soon know something, 
though not the truth.” 

Lennox did not answer for a moment. 
He simply stared at her---so much was he 
struck by her decision and good sense. It 
was true. By interfering, he could do no 
good, and it would certainly look like a 
revenge, “ anda very mean one.” Aimée 
had instinctively struck the right key. 
While another man might have stretched 
out eager hands for any form of revenge 
on the woman who had jilted him, this 
man drew back from the chance put into 
his hand, as if from a viper. 

“You are right,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “I should only place myself in a 
false position by interfering, and perhaps 
do more harm than good. But all the 
same, it is a shame that the truth should 
not be known, and a greater shame that 
your cousin should trade upon your gen- 
erosity. However, you will say that is 
no affair of mine. It is true—and since 
I cannot do good to any one exeept by 
going away, I will go W ithout loss of time. 
Only one thing more—beside my message, 
will you deliver this into your cousin’s 
hand? I have no longer the right to re- 
tain it—nor, the inclination.” 

He drew from his pocket as he spoke, 
and gave to her, a small golden locket, 
which contained, as Aimée afterwards dis- 
covered, a pieture of Fanny and a curl 
of her sunny brown hair. As she re- 
ceived it, a voice suddenly sounded in the 
hall which brought dismay to her soul, 
for it was the voice of Mrs. Sheve, and 
this was what Mrs. Shreve was saying: 

“Come in, if you please, sir. I will 
send and let Mrs. Berrien and Miss Vin- 
cent know that you are here.” 

“Miss Vincent?” said Aimée, in a 
frightened whisper. “That is me—and 
nobody ever comes to see me! Who can 
it be?” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Shreve’s voice went on 
amiably. 

“You wish to see them in private? 
Then step into my little sitting-room, 
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where you will be altogether private, and 
—oh! Miss Aimée!” 

It was a tableau for a moment—the 
open door, in which stood Mrs Shreve 
bonneted and shawled, Aimée a picture 
of confusion, with the golden locket in her 
hands, and Lennox Kyrle, tall, straight, 
and handsome, standing over her. The 
scene to all appearances told a story evi- 
dent to the dullest comprehension, and it 
was not alone to Mrs. Shreve’s eye that it 
was revealed. Behind her appeared a 
young man, whose glance over her shoul- 
der took it all in. 

The tableau, however, lasted only an 
instant, for Aimée, seeing the face over 
Mrs. Shreve’s shoulder, uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise, in which pleasure evi- 
dently bore no part. 

“Percy!” she said. “Is it you?” 

“Yes, it is I,” answered the young man, 
coming forward as Mrs. Shreve moved 
aside. 

He cast a look of suspicion at Kyrle, 
then taking Aimée’s hand—which she 
made no movement to offer—bent and 
kissed her cheek. 

“You did not expect to see me,” he said. 

“No—why should I?” she answered, 
blushing so furiously that it was evident 
his salute was not a customary matter. 
“Why have you come?” — 








“To see you, and to take you home,” 
he answered, with another suspicious 
glance at Kyrle. 

This the other returned with one of 
coldly careless scrutiny, and then held out 
his hand to Aimée. 

“T will not intrude longer, Miss Vin. 
cent,” he said. “ You will wish me bon 
voyage? I am leaving St. Augustine im. 
mediately.” 

“Oh yes,” answered Aimée eagerly, 
“T wish you bon voyage with all my heart, 
and I shall not forget”— 

She paused abruptly, remembering that 
she must not say, “I shall not forget your 
message to Fanny,” and of course the sud- 
den pause and blush which accompanied 
it, could bear but one interpretation to 
the looker-on. 

“T shall not forget your kindness,” said 
Lennox Kyrle, conscious of the false po- 
sition in which she was placed, and in- 
wardly angry at his inability to right it, 
But fearing to complicate matters farther 
by any attempt in that direction, he felt 
that the best thing he could do was to go. 
So with a parting bow he left the room, 
hearing, as he went, an angry voice 
say: 

‘ Who is that man, Aimée? and what 
is the meaning of this?” 





AND SO IT WAS ONE DAY. 


—_——- 


The night was afloat with stars, 
The moon peeped down a-tween 
The wondrous lacéd bars 
Of royal forest green. 
And what said the stars above, 
In the warm-breathed flower-bound May? 
The stars said ‘I love, I love,” 
And so it was one day. 


The moon hung a crescent there, 
Over the golden wheat, 
In the opal twilight where 
The dew-mists and star-mists meet 
In the wooing shadows late, 
What said the moon, I pray? 
The moon said, “I wait, I wait,” 
And so it was one day. 
Vou. c1x.—25. 


But the crescent moon went down, 
And only the star-lamps shone 

In the night’s weird jeweled crown, 
On my love and me alone. 

In the amber-spun star-shine, 
My love, what did she say? 

My love said, “I’m thine, I’m thine,’ 
And so it was one day. 


There was never a star above, 

The night was hung with gloom, 
Yet again I stood with my love 

Alone ’mid the wildwood’s bloom. 
Drooped low her golden head, 

In the gathering shadows gray, 
‘‘T Jove another,” she said, 

And so it was one day. 

BraD COURTLAND. 
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A GHOST STORY WITHOUT A GHOST. 





BY WARREN 


WALTERS. 





We moved into a house, mother, Teddy, 
Rosaleen and I. I was Ursula Despard, 
and Teddy, my fourteen-vear-old brother. 
The rent was so reasonable that mother 
and I hastened to sign the papers, fearful 
that some one would secure the bargain. 

No. 2018 was just like the other houses 
in a block, which is sufficiently described 
in the term a “ row of Philadelphia bricks.” 
We were all going to be very happy there, 
we knew. The amount of rent was so 
much less than we had expected to pay, 
that it would enable us to supply some 
much-coveted articles for Rosaleen’s trous- 
seau. Rosaleen, our beauty, was to be 
married to a naval officer; we had only so 
much money, and a naval officer—well, 
one knows the excessive style implied in 
those words! 

We congratulated ourselves upon se- 
curing such a nice establishment from 
which to launch our paragon. The large 
room on the first floor, which had evi- 
dently been once used as an office or 
library, we converted into a sitting-room, 
where, in the evening, we gathered with 
our work or books, where we held coun- 
cil, or made ourselves easy for a talk. 
Here, too, we wrote our letters and re- 
ceived intimate friends. It was our home 
room—the one room in the house where 
we felt perfectly free and unconstrained. 

Rosaleen’s “taking off” was but three 
weeks distant, and a great amount of 
sewing and doing and fixing caused us to 
keep late hours. One Saturday night, 
fatigued by a week of continued strug- 
gling with silks and satins, we left Rosa- 
leen to finish a letter to her future “ lord 
and master,” Lieut. Harry De Wire. 

I remember looking at the clock in my 
bed-room, which marked a near approach 
tomidnight. How long I had been asleep 
Iknow not, but it could not have been 
ong, when I was startled from sleep by a 
succession of terrible screams. I heard 

osaleen tearing up stairs. I rushed out 
to meet her, and she fell fainting into my 
arms. 

When Rosaleen recovered, she told us 
that she had about finished her letter, 





Vou. crx.—25. 


when she became conscious of a most un- 
earthly, hollow groan, which she could 
not compare with anything mortal. It 
did not suggest a crash, or anything loud, 
but it had a deep, hollow, soul-thrilling 
quality, which penetrated every bone in 
her body. Rosaleen, being courageous, 
tried to convince herself that it was imag- 
ination, and so remained. A few moments 
of silence was followed by an awful clat- 
tering of chains. The element of noise 
entered into this sound; when Rosaleen 
started to rush from the room, she heard, 
distinctly as ever she heard in her life, the 
words: “ Poison them!” 

Rosaleen was not superstitious, there- 
fore I was surprised to observe the de- 
pressing effect this incident had upon her 
bright temperament. She insisted it was 
a portent of evil. The rest of us per- 
sisted in making light of the sounds, until 
she gave us to understand that it was no 
joking matter with her. 

Monday night Teddy came home very 
late, and man-like went to the cupboard, 
obtained some cake, then entering the 


sitting-room, began to eat. He went 
to Harry’s picture for some cause. Again 


was I aroused from slumber as Teddy 
broke into my room, crying: 

“Oh, Lula! Come down-stairs! 
picture spoke to me !” 

I slipped on a wrapper, and together 
we entered the room. The gas was but 
dimly burning, and the customary rattle 
of the street had ceased. The deep tone 
of a neighboring clock measured out its 
midnight strokes. Teddy was ghastly 
pale, and I felt myself shivering with a 
dread of some undefined fear. As the 
last stroke died away I recognized the un- 
earthly moan, described by Rosaleen as 
so entirely different from mundane noises. 
Every muscle in my body was quivering 
with intense excitement, and a cold per- 
spiration broke out upon my forehead. 

The mysterious noises seemed to pro- 
ceed from the picture of Lieut. Harry De 
Wire, which hung quite low on the wall 
suspended by a long cord. Rosaleen di- 
rected the hanging, as I strongly sus. 
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pected for certain osculatory performances 
not unknown to girls in love. As I drew 
near the portrait, a hollow voice, with 
melancholy cadence, wailed out: 

“De Wire!” 

I sank to the floor in a dead faint, and 
when | opened my eyes found myself in 
my room up-stairs, surrounded by anxious 
faces. Teddy had summened mother and 
Rosaleen by his cries, and they bore me 
swiftly from the haunted room. 

“Tell me, dear,” gasped Rosaleen, her 
face pallid and pinched with fear, “ Did 
his picture speak to you ?” 

I gave an account of my fright, and 
Rosaleen told us what she had been 
ashamed to confess before, that she heard 
the voices when she went to press a good- 
night kiss upon the portrait. 

It was certainly a terrible occurrence, 
and the fact that it was associated with 
Lieut. De Wire’s picture filled all of us, 
and more especially Rosaleen’s mind, with 
the most dismal forebodings. Whatcould 
it mean? Was it indeed an echo from 
the spirit land, the warning of some im- 
pending calamity)? 

To add to our terror, Rosaleen did not 
receive the accustomed letter from her 
betrothed, due Monday morning; and 
when Tuesday night came and still no 
news, she felt convinced her lover had 
come to his death. I fought against the 
feeling, and endeavored to fortify my 
mind by reason and argument. I had no 
faith in “signs and tokens,” and abhorred 
the whole gang of long-haired spiritualists 
and strong-minded mediums. I despised 
myself for allowing even the suggestion 
of a supernatural cause to enter my mind, 
but it was useless. This idea was con- 
stantly ringing in my ears, “ You have so 
bitterly denounced the existence of spirits, 
and are now brought face to face with a 
terror which will satisfy you that it is not 
all humbug.” 

Without saying a word to any one, I re- 
solved to solve the mystery at all costs. 
I slipped down stairs Tuesday night a few 
minutes before twelve, and stationed my- 
self before the picture, determined not to 
yield to any fears. Before going down, I 
drank a glass of wine, and bracing my- 
self, I awaited developments. I had not 
long.to wait; once more I felt my nerves 
drawn to the highest tension by the se- 
pulchral groans, followed by the clanking 
of tons of iron chains, dragged over a hol- 





low vault. I pressed my lips together, 
and my nails into the flesh of my palms; 
ice-cold chills, followed by the feeling of 
a red-hot iron, ran up my spine. When 
I heard the words, “ We have got a leg to 
begin with,” seeming to come from a grave 
a thousand feet deep, I could stand it no 
longer. I dragged myself up stairs, but 
could sleep no more that night. 

I feared to tell Rosaleen. At noon the 
next day the postman brought a letter 
from Lieut. De Wire. When she read 
out a passage saying he had fallen and 
severely sprained, if not broken his ankle, 
I suppose my face told them that this ae- 
cident was in some way connected with 
the ghost, for Rosaleen began to question 
me, nor would she accept any explanation 
other than the true one. I knew from her 
face that she was satisfied that the accident 
would result in amputation, if not death. 
In fact, I was so distraught that I firmly 
believed it would end so myself. : 

After dinner Rosaleen went into the 
sitting-room, took down the picture, car- 
ried it up stairs, and hid it away in her 
trunk. That night I could not resist the 
force that impelled me once more to go 
down stairs at midnight. I was by this 
time so nerveless and mentally unstrung 
that it seemed there was not sufficient 
power in my muscles to become tense. 
With one hand against the wall, I heard 
the usual preliminary sounds with a feel- 
ing almost of apathy. I heard, and heard 
distinctly, the words, “ It’s taken away! 
Then, like one who has received a mes 
sage from the grave, I staggered back to 
my room. 

“ It’s taken away” was certainly a ret 
erence to the removed picture, as the se- 
tence, “ We have got a leg to begin with, 
had been a direct allusion to Lieut. De 
Wire’s accident. I was certain the name 
“ De Wire” had been uttered and no other, 
and Rosaleen the words, “ Poison them.” 

We were unable to go on with prepar® 
tions for the wedding; we were at our 
wit’s end to know what to do. Should 
we apply to a D. D. to exorcise the ghostly 
voice, an M. D. to prescribe, or a D.P. 
to philosophize? Teddy suggested an 
P. (member of police), while poor, deat 
mother wavered between the claims of @ 
medium and an astrologer. F ortunately 
for us, we heard no demonstrations throu 
the day, nor in the earlier portion of the 
evening. The fact that the manifestations 
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occurred only at midnight, was additional 
proof of their spiritual source. There was 
no chance for. investigation ; there was the 
plain wall, covered with matter-of-fact wall 
paper—what was there to examine or in- 
vestigate? What could be done but stare 
at it and ask one’s self “ If it is not a voice 
from the land of shadows, what is it?” 

It could not go on this way much 
longer, I knew; so I resolved on a decided 
movement, and one contrary to all the reti- 
cent traditions of the Despards, who had 
always “insisted on keeping things to 
themselves.” I ordered a carriage and 
sent mother and Rosaieen out for a drive. 
So soon as they were out of sight, I turned 
the key in the lock and went to see the 
landlord. 

Mark Bolton was a dapper little gen- 
tleman of quaint manners, and a beaming 
courtesy which had a wonderful attrac- 
tion for me, as opposed to the strained 
foppishness affected by the young men of 
thisage. He was the agent for and part 
owner of the block of houses, one of which 
was our habitation. 

To him I related the story, and the fact 
that he received the wondrous mystery in 
asympathizing spirit, instead of treating 
it with the derision I so much feared, 
raised him much higher in my esteem. 

“Miss Despard,” said he, smiling be- 
nignantly, “ will you allow me to call to- 
night, and make the acquaintance of 
these troublesome voices?” 

Somehow the load dropped off my 
shoulders. Mr. Bolton was so self-con- 
tained and courageous, that I went 
home lighter in spirit than I had been 
for many a day. At eleven o’clock he 
came, and in an exceedingly short time 
managed to make us all feel at home with 
ourselves and our sitting-room once more. 
He seemed to have dropped into our cir- 
cle as if he had belonged there for 
years. 

A few minutes before twelve Mr. Bol- 





ton stationed himself as directed by me. 
The clock clanged out again the hour of 
midnight. Some minutes elapsed without 
the usual manifestations, until I feared 
the spirits had failed us. 

But, no, in a moment more the dismal 
groan was sounded, and the avalanche of 
hardware followed. I saw Mr. Bolton 
start, while a puzzled expression came 
over his face. I felt glad that our ghost 
had vindicated itself and me! The hor- 
rid noises were supplemented by the 
words “Kill the other one” issuing directly 
from the wall. Our landlord stood 
aghast. 

He reflected a moment, then pulled out 
his pocket-knife. With this he detached 
a portion of the wall-paper, and uncover- 
ed the orfice of a speaking tube! This 
then was the secret of it all; the sounds 
were conveyed from some other place, and 
the tubing transformed ordinary noises 
into ghastly cadences. Next day the 
mystery was furthermore explained. A 
former owner had connected his library 
witha building some distanceaway. Some 
time after, the piping had been broken 
up, leaving intact only that portion built 


| in the wall, one end of which was in our 





| free with articles on the shelf. 


sitting-room, the other extending to the 
cellar of an adjoining house, between a 
couple of wooden shelves? The spoken 
words we heard were those of the colored 
servant, who was accustomed to bank up 
the heater fire about midnight. The 
rattling of the chains was produced by 
the shoveling of coal. I had mistaken 


some words about “de fire” for “De 
Wire.” The “poison” and mangling 


had reference to mice, which were making 
That was 
all ! 

I was so much obliged to Mr. Bolton’ 
for his efforts, that I could not “say him 
nay” when he asked me to marry him. 
Besides, how handy it was to have a man 
about the house to “lay a ghost.” 





FLATTERY. 


Tis flattery, base—unhallowed as it is! 
False and deceptive as the Judas kiss, 
That wings its airy and unwholesome flight 
To veil from truth its sole sustaining light! 


That sadly taints the lips of womankind, 


Or forces truth into the shade behind: 
There in the mists —unwholesome, foul and vile, 
Well nurtured by the spleen’s concealed bile ; 
Till by this fatal poison overfed, 
It writhes and dies upon a rancorous bed! 

Emit LUDEKENS. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Both unmasked on the instant, and one 
threw off his domino as if it suffocated him, 
or as if he wanted the free use of his right 
arm. 

Thus disclosed, Velasquez saw astranger, 
yet one whose features were curiously 
familiar, while Jack started violently; 
for in spite of the Spanish coloring, there 
was the mouth and chin, the height and 
noble air of that very Fitzhugh whose blood 
stained the boards upon which they stood. 

“T fear I have intruded on an assigna- 
tion,” said Jack, fiercely, “but no doubt 
the lady will return—meanwhile I will 
withdraw.” 

“T had no appointment with any lady 
here to-night,” said Velasquez. 

“ Then you are happier still—since she 
loved you sufficiently to follow you 
hither.” 

“ That, sir, is none of your business.” 

“It may be more so than you suppose.” 

“T am open to conviction. Prove your 
right, and [ will leave you to await the 
lady’s return.” 

Jack laughed. To mental shock had 
succeeded sober reason; and if jealousy 
still swayed him, if he suspected that he 
had thrust his di//et into the wrong hand 
(while Katharine’s visit to the fencing- 
room was a previous arrangement with 
Velasquez), he was yet resolved to await 
the issue of events, and learn the truth 
with his own eyes and ears from the sweet 
lips of Kitty, whom to doubt were worse 
than death. 

“We will place ourselves in the hands 
of the lady,” said Jack; “ she shall choose 
between us, and you shall have the first 
chance. I will return to the fire-place— 
a roomy retreat, if ignominious—as soon 
as the least sign of her appear.” 

Velasquez stood mask in hand, out- 
wardly cold as ice, inwardly a prey to the 
wildest emotions that can convulse a man’s 
soul. To the intoxicating joy that Katha- 
rine’s confession of love had given him, 
the touch of her hand, the very kiss that 
had offered itself like heaven to his lips, 





had rudely succeeded the shock of Dash- 
wood’s imminent approach, the hurried 
flight to a place of concealment, whence, 
every nerve on stretch from fear of detee- 
tion, she had listened to the soliloquy that 
had but just stopped short of the truth, 

The fire-place was large, the presence 
of another man unsuspected in that tur 
moi! of excitement which for the moment 
closed his senses against everything save 
Dashwood’s voice ; and when he emerged 
into the room, and Jack Stormouth fol- 
lowed, it was with difficulty he strangled 
acry. Now he was confronted with a 
man whom instinct told him was Kitty's 
lover, and the splendid gift she had but 
now seemed to ravish on him dwindled 
to ashes when he saw himself as the false 
recipient, not the true. 

“ As you please,” he said at last, so care 
lessly that Jack’s jealous heart sank; for 
was not the calm strength of confidence im 
his rival’s tone? And that this was his 
rival he knew well enough; had he not 
from outside the ball-room witnessed 
Kitty’s absorption in the young man 0 
the first night they met? Had he noton 
the mere to-night seen how they were 
never more than a few minutes apart, and 
being named openly as lovers by the 
masqueraders around ? 

“T don’t think I will return just yet,” 
said Jack, coolly. “Time scarcely passes 9 
agreeably when one is waiting for another 
man’s possible sweetheart as for his own. 
But I think I have met you before,” and 
he looked hard at the young man with a 
odd feeling that some obliquity of visiol 
gave him back his own face, but altered, 
as in a cracked looking-glass. 

““T am Tita Velasquez—at your s& 
vice.” 

“ And my uncle Fitzhugh married Tis 
Velasques,” said Jack, in a startled voie, 
“so that accounts for the resemblance— 
and his soliloquy just now.” - 

“And you are a Fitzhugh?” exclaimed 
Velasquez, stepping back. 

“ No—I am Jack Stormouth; my mother 
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was a Fitzhugh—sister to the man who— 
died.” 

“ But by his own hand?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“There may have been mortal force 
that guided his will, as surely as if a phys- 
ieal one snatched the rapier from his 
hand and despatched him,” said Velas- 
quez, “and in thought and deed I hold 
Mallinger Dashwood guilty of my father’s 
death.” 

“You have no proof,” said Jack Stor- 
mouth—“ in fact every title of evidence 
points the other way—even to the confi- 
dence to which we were eavesdroppers 
just now. I hate the man as much as—” 
he paused abruptly. 

“You love the daughter,” said Velas- 
quez, “and I love her too.” 

Jack laughed again. 

“Let us be frank,” he said, “though our 
courtship need not hinder our being ene- 
mies—presently. Three days ago she 
loved me—if you have changed her fancy 
in that time, keep her, and try to dis- 
cern your good fortune. If she has a 
heart—and I know she has one—she will 
presently come stealing back—and she 
shall choose between us.” 

Velasquez made no answer—the bitter 

truth was sinking into a soul inured. to 
suffering that in the very moment of his 
foregoing vengeance for the sake of love, 
love itself had passed him by, leaving 
him poorer far than when he had crossed 
the threshold of the room in which his 
father had met his death. 
Katharine had fooled him — unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, but still she had fooled 
him—and the tide of bitterness that her 
supposed love from him had stayed, 
rushed back with overwhelming vehe- 
mence upon a heart that almost from its 
first beat had known but sorrow. 

“There can be no question of choice 
between us,” he said, haughtily ; “ probably 
Miss Dashwood would be as surprised at 
the idea as if one of her father’s lackeys 
pitted himself against you. I entered 
this room as a spy—and I have met the 
fate that every spy deserves—--detection 
and disgrace.” 

“Not disgrace!” cried Jack, touched in 
spite of himself, and not yet purged of 
some lingering doubts of his Kitty. “You 
tame here to seek some key to the riddle 
of your father’s death. And your mother 
was not the only one who swore it had 








never been solved—for mine persists in it 
to this day that in spite of all the cir- 
cumstantial evidence, the real truth about 
his death was never known.” 

“But it shall be,” said Velasquez in a 
hard voice. 

“How will you arrive at it?’ said 
Jack. “You can’t force him to speak— 
and by what letters or documents is it 
possible to convict him?” 

“One letter only is needed,” said Velas- 
quez, “the letter through which my father 
ran his rapier, and his rapier through his 
heart. If this letter be destroyed there is 
no proof—unless a confession oan be 
wrung from Mallinger Dashwood’s lips.” 

“What was in the letter?” said Jack. 

“Two persons only know that—a dead 
man and a living one. But my mother 
is convinced that it was forged by Dash- 
wood in her handwriting, and substituted 
by him for the one brought by the butler 
to this room, that by some devilish in- 
genuity he contrived for my father to see 
it, and that finding in it proofs of my 
mother’s faithlessness, and unable to sur- 
vive his dishonor— he slew himself.” 

“This is an extraordinary theory,” ex- 
claimed Jack, startled into forgetting to 
listen for Kitty’s step, “one that only a 
woman’s brain could originate. I never 
knew until to-night there had been any 
question of love between them. ” 

“The love was all on his side—if love 
it could be called,” said Velasquez. “He 
asked her to be his wife, and after her 
marriage to his friend pursued her with a 
guilty passion that seemed only intensified 
by her scorn of him; until at last the des- 
perate expedient seems to have occurred 
to him to so humilate my father in her 
eyes, that disgust for him would throw 
her into the arms of her lover.’ 

“But the cheque,” cried Jack, “the 
forged cheyue—” 

“Was forged by the hand that wrote 
the letter,” said Velasquez. “How easy 
for Dashwood to open the envelope ad- 
dressed to my mother, take out the 
cheque enclosed in the note, and substi- 
tute another—how easy for him later to 
remove my mother’s (supposed) letter 
from my father’s dead body, and leave in 
its place the banker’s in which he de- 
nounced the signature to the cheque as a 
forgery!” 

“But he swore on his oath that he 
had never signed the cheque,” said: Jack 
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who felt himself plunged into an unreal 
world, and that even Mallinger Dash- 
wood’s sudden entry would not much 
disturb him, and hist! what goes there, 
does not a shadow move close to the wall 
out yonder? And whose but a woman’s 
foot should fall so lightly that scarce 
can it be heard? And which of the two 
figures that she so softly approaches slips 
noiselessly towards the fireplace, so that 
when her eyes have pierced the gloom 
she stands doubting and trembling, her 
heart sinking with the thought that once 
again she is doomed to a bitter disap- 
pointment ? 


CHApTerR XI. 


I wonder if a whirlwind, or a deluge, 
or an earthquake, or even the abstraction 
of all her clothes by a vigilant guardian 
will hinder a woman from keeping a love 
tryst, if her heart be set upon it? All 
throbbing with love, she will meet every 
obstacle only stubbornly to surmount it ; 
and the more she is hindered, the more 
swiftly she will hurry, and the greater 
the danger, then'the more valiantly she 
will cast her woman’s fears behind her, 
and go forth to face it. 

Perhaps a timid doubt that delay has 
made her late—too late—makes her step 
falter as at last she reaches the spot, 
but what are her feelings, think you, 
when instead of the beloved face she has 
braved all to see, a stranger’s features 
are turned upon her? 

Katharine Dashwood’s heart seemed to 
freeze under the grasp of an icy hand, as 
the gaze of Velasquez met her own. 

If he had doubted—if for a moment he 
had clung to the thought that she might 
have forgotten Jack Stormouth for him, 
the hope died as half sobbing, she stepped 
back. 

There was a mortal ache in Kitty’s 
heart as, drawing her mask up to hide 
her face, she stood erect; knowing that 
by some hand, possibly this man’s, she 
had been twice fooled that night. 

“How dared you do it?” she cried a 
moment or two later, “to bring me here 
supposing I was to find Jack—my Jack . 
. . . and he sails to-morrow morning . . 
. and because you know that, you have 
dared to play this jest upon me. O! Jack, 
Jack!” 

That cry might have summoned any 








lover, however backward, out of a hiding- 
place less ignominous than a fire-place; 
but Jack had promised to give Velasquez 
a chance, and he checked himself as the 
latter spoke. 

“T have played no jest upon you, but 
my presence in this room is dishonorable, 
I came here as a spy—on a bad errand 
to your father, and”—he paused, “ by acei- 
dent you came also, and mistook me for 
the man you love.” 

Her head was bowed; he could not see 
the slow tears that fell as he spoke. 

“I loved you,” he went on after a 
second’s pause “from the moment that | 
first saw you. I loved you. I forgotre 
venge—” 

“What revenge?” interrupted Katha. 
rine, lifting her face. 

Velasquez looked at her. In one light 
ning moment the traditions of a life-time, 
the first pure passion of a man, were pit 
ted against each other, and vengeance 
might be sweet; but to be magnanimous, 
to earn but the humblest corner in her 
heart, were sweeter. Some day perhaps 
she would know—taught by her lover's 
lips, meanwhile— 

We decide the supreme issues of our 
life more easily than we choose a pair of 
gloves, or a color that we fancy may suit 
our complexion ; and there was hardly a 
perceptible pause between Katharine’ 
gesture and Velasquez’s reply. 

“Your father has earned my hatred,’ 
he said, “but from to-night I bear him no 
malice—I plot against him no more—but 
my condition with him shall be that he 
makes you happy with—Jack.” 

Kitty’s gratitude came in a storm of sobs. 

“T shall never see him again,” she said, 
“and you are noble . . . and [ am grate 
ful . . . but you are not Jack .. . and 
that is why I have liked you so; because 
we were both so miserable, and I sup 
posed your case was like my own”. . - 

Velasquez took her hand very gently 
and reverently, and as they so stood, the 
sound of a key in the lock made them 
start, and involuntarily tighten thei 
clasp, while their two faces turned palé 
and ghostly towards the intruder. 

It was Mallinger Dashwood who él 
tered, and closing without touching the 
door behind him, approached with lew 
urely step the two who stood full im, the 
moon-beams, their hands tightly locked 
together. 
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He came close, politely saluted them | 


as strangers, then affected surprise at 
recognizing his daughter, but there was 
little of the angry father in the glance he 
turned on Velasquez. 

“You are fond of armor?” he said, 
“and fortunately there is a moon by which 
tosee it. But I should recommend your 
coming by daylight—anything interesting 
of which you may be in search is better 
discovered by day than by night.” 





Velasquez bowed. 

“T have learned here to-night, as much 

I hs 2 Se in ae 
as I have now the wish to learn,” he said, 
and led Katharine to the door. 

Her cloak had slipped back, his domino 
had been cast aside, and as slowly, as stately 


| as if they were about to dance a minuet 


| 


together, the beautiful young pair passed 
hand in hand out of sight. 


(To be continued.) 





A POSTAL COURTSHIP. 
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“She really is the prettiest little crea- 
ture I ever saw,” said Mr. Willoughby 
Vane, as he turned from the window for 
the fiftieth time that morning. “Jane,” 
he added, addressing the housemaid, who 
was Clearing away the breakfast things, 
“have you anv idea who the people are 
who have taken old Mr. Adderly’s house 
opposite ?” : 

“Well, yes, sir, if you please,” returned 
the hand-maiden. “I met their cook at 
the grocer’s the other day, and she said 
that her master’s name was Black—Cap- 
ting Choker Black—and that he was 
staying here on leave of absence with his 
wife and daughter, sir.” 

“Oh, indeed; did she happen to 
mention the young lady’s name ?” 

“ Yes sir; she called her Miss Eva.” 

“Eva! What a charming name!” mur- 
mured Mr. Willoughby to himself; and 
then he added aloud: ~ 

“That will do Jane, thank you.” 

Mr. Willoughby Vane was a bachelor, 
twenty-eight years old, rich, indolent, and 
tolerably good-looking. He lived with a 
Widowed mother in a pleasant house in 
Albany, and, having nothing else to do, 
had fallen desperately in love with his 
pretty vis-i-vis, and anxiously sought an 
opportunity for an introduction. How- 
ever, having discovered the name of his 
enchantress, he determined to address her 
anonymously by letter. 

Having decided upon taking this step, 
the next thing to be done was to put it 
into execution , and having shut himself 
in his little study, after many futile at- 
tempts, he succeeded in framing an epistle 








to the lady to his satisfaction, begging 
her, if she valued his peace of mind, to 
return an answer to “ W. V., Post-office, 
Albany.” That done, he went out for a 
walk, and dropped the letter in the near- 
est box. 

Regularly three times a day for a week 
afterward he called at the Post-office to 
see whether an answer had arrived for 
him. As the week advanced Willoughby 
began to lose his appetite, and grew so 
restless and irritable that Mrs. Vane, likea 
fond mother, fancied that her dear boy was 
unwell, and begged him to consult their 
medical attendant. But her son laughed 
at the idea, knowing well that his com- 
plaint was beyond the doctor’s skill to 
cure, 

He was beginning to despair of ever re- 
ceiving a reply, when, to his great delight 
on the seventh morning, a letter was 
handed to him by the post-master, written 
in a dainty female hand, and addressed 
to “W. V.” Almost unable to conceal 
his emotion, he quitted the post-office, 
broke open the seal, and drank in the 
contents. 

They were evidently of a pleasant na- 
ture, for he read the letter over again 
and again, kissed the envelope, put it into 
his breast-pocket, and hurried home to see 
his inamorata looking out of the window 
of the opposite house as usual. 

For a moment his first impulse was te 
salute her respectfully ; but immediately 
afterward he bethought himself that as he 
was still incognito, the young lady would 
perhaps feel insulted by the action. Be- 
sides, how could she have any idea that 
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he was “W. V.”? So he went in-doors, 
and amused himself for three hours in en- 
diting a reply to her letter, which he 
posted the same afternoon, and in due 
course a second answer arrived. 

And so matters went on, a constant in- 
terchange of letters being kept up for a 
fortnight, during which time Mr. Wil- 
loughby Vane spent his days in running 
to and from the post-office, writing letters 
and watching his fair neighbor from the 
window of the dining-room. 

“Confound it !” he would some times say 
tohimself. “How very provoking the dear 
girl is!’ She never will look this way. I 
do wish I could catch her eve, if only for 
a moment. What a horridly sour-look- 
ing old crab the mother is! Depend upon 
it, Willoughby, that poor child is any- 
thing but happy at home with those two 
old fogies. Indeed, her letters hint as 
much.” And having given vent to his 
feelings, he would put on his hat and walk 
to the post-office, or shut himself in his 
room and compose another note to his 
“ Dearest Eva.” 

At length, three weeks having flown 
rapidly away in this manner, he received 
a letter one morning from the young lady, 
which ran as follows : 

To “W. V.” 

Srr—As it is useless to continue a correspond- 
ence in this manner, I think it is now time for 
you to throw off your incognito, and reveal your 
true name and position to one to whom you are 
not totally indifferent. Believe me that nothing 
inspires love like mutual confidence. Prove to 
me that Ihave not been imprudent in answer- 
ing your letters, by at once informing me who 
you are. It is with no feeling of idle curiosity 
that I ask this, but simply for our mutual satis- 
faction. Yours, etc., 

Eva. 

To which Willoughby replied by re- 
turn of post : 

Dearxst Eva (If you will permit me to call 
you so?)—Have you not for weeks past observed 
a young man, with his hair brushed back, anx- 
iously watching you from the window of the 
opposite house? And although you have ap- 
parently never taken the slightest notice of him, 
I trust that his features are not altogether re- 
pulsive to you. I am that individual. 
‘‘Charmed by the graceful magic of thine eye, 
Day after day I watch and dream and sigh; 
Watch thee, dream of thee, sigh for thee alone, 
Fair Star of Albany—may I add, mine own?” 
—to quote with some alterations the noble stanza 
of the poet Brown. And now I have a favor to 
ask you. Whenever you see me at the window 
take no notice of me at present, lest my mother 
should observe it. In a few days she will be 





going out of town, and then we can throw off 
all restraint. Till then, adieu! Adieu, my 
adorable one, adieu! My eyes are ever on you. 
Your own, 
WILLoUGHBY VANE. 

To which epistle came the following 
answer: 

Drak Str—Your explanation is perfectly sat- 
isfactory. I may also add, your features are 
not at all repulsive to Eva. 

“Bless her! what a delightful little 
soul she is!” ejaculated Willoughby. 

And he went out, ordered a new suit 
of clothes and had his hair cut. 

“ Willy,” said Mrs. Vane to her son the 
next morning, “I wish you would do 
something to improve your mind, and not 
waste your time looking out of the window 
all day as you have lately done. Come 
and read the Assembly debates to me, if 
you have nothing else to do.” 

The worthy lady was a red-hot poli- 
tician, and for three mortal hours she 
kept him at this delightful task; at the 
expiration of which time he succeeded in 
escaping to bis own room, where he wrote 
the following note to Eva: 

Dearest Eva—I am overjoyed at the con- 
tents of your brief communication. If, as you 
say, my features are not altogether repulsive to 
you, may I hope that you will consent to be 
mine—mine only? WILLOUGRBY. 

Back came the reply the next morn- 
ing : 

Dear WitLocHpy—Your reply has made me 
feel very happy. It is very dull here—no s0- 
ciety except father and mother. I long for 
more congenial companionship. Thine, 

Eva. 

In this delightful manner the days flew 
on—haleyon days, too, they were for 
Willoughby, and sweetened by the inter- 
change of this and similar lover-like cor- 
respondence. On the following Monday 
morning, Mrs. Vane left town on a visit 
to some friends in Saratoga, leaving her 
son to keep house at home. The same 
afternoon one of Captain Black’s servants 
brought the following note for Wil- 
loughby : 

Witi1e—Have you any objection to my telling 
my dear papa all? Matters have now gone 80 
far, that it will be impossible for either of us 0 
retract what we have written. Let us take 
papa into our confidence, I know his kind and 
generous nature well, and have no fear that he 
will oppose our union. Pray send me a line by 
bearer. Eva. 

The answer was as follows: 

My owx Eva—Do whatever you consider best. 
My fate is in your hands. If your papa should 
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refuse his consent, I But I will not think 
of anything so dreadful. Fear not that I shall 
ever retract. Life without you would be a 
desert, with no oasis to brighten it——Yours 
until death, WILLOUGHBY. 


That evening, just as Willoughby 
had finished dinner, he heard a loud 
double knock at the street door; and on 
its being opened, a strange voice inquired 
in a Joud tone, 

“Is Mr. Willoughby Vane at home?” 

His heart beat violently as Jane, enter- 
ing the room, said: 

“A gentleman wishes to speak with you 
in the library, sir.” 

And she handed him a card, inscribed 
“Captain Choker Black, 1001st Regi- 
ment, N. G. S. N. Y.” 

“T will be with him in a moment,” 
said Willoughby; and he swallowed a 
couple of glasses of sherry, to nerve him 
for the interview. 

“Captain Choker Black, I believe ?” 
he said, as he entered the library. 

“Your servant, sir,” said the gallant 
captain—who, glass in eye, was busily 
engaged in scrutinizing an engraving of 
the Battle of Gettysburg. “ Your servant, 
sir. Have I the pleasure of addressing 
Mr. Willoughby Vane?” 

Willoughby bowed. 

“Then, sir, of course you know the 
business that has brought me here ?” 

Terribly nervous, and scarcely knowing 
what answer to make, our hero bowed 
again. 

“Come, come, sir, don’t be afraid to 
speak out! My daughter has made me 
her confidant, so let there be no reserve 
between us. Eva has told me all!” 

Here poor Willoughby blushed up to 
the roots of his hair. 

“You see, I know all about it. You 
have fallen desperately in love with the 
poor girl; and although you have never 
exchanged three words together, you are 
already engaged to be married. Mighty 
expeditious, upon my word! Ha! ha! 
ha! Pray, excuse me for laughing, but 
wg idea is somewhat comical! Ha! ha! 

a!’ 

As the captain appeared to be in a very 
good humor, Willoughby’s courage began 
to rise. 

“Don’t mention it, sir. You are her 
father, and have a right to do what you 
please. But I sincerely trust that you 
have no objections to offer.” 








“T? None! Believe me, I shall be 
delighted to see my Eva comfortably set- 
tled. But, hark ye, sir. Business is 
business. I am a plain, blunt man, and 
fifteen years’ sojourn with one’s regiment 
on the plains doesn’t help to polish one. 
First of all, what are your prospects?” 

And the captain drew a note-book out 
of his pocket and proceeded to examine 
our hero as if he was in a court of jus- 
tice. 

“You are an only son, I believe?” 

“T am.” 

“Good.” And down went the note in 
the pocket-book. 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty-eight next birthday.” 

“Twenty-eight! Good. Is your con- 
stitution healthy ?” 

“T believeso. I have had the measles, 
whooping-cough and mumps.” 

“ Disorders peculiar to infancy. Good.” 
And the captain scribbled away again. 

“Are you engaged in any business or 
profession?” 

“ None.” 

“Then how on earth do you live?” 

“On my private income, captain.” 

“Then all I can say is you’re an un- 
commonly lucky fellow to be able to sub- 
sist on that. I only wish I could. What 
is your income ?” 

“ About four thousand a year.” 

“Ts it in house property, shares in lim- 
ited companies, or in ‘Governments? If 
in public companies, I should be sorry to 
give two years’ purchase for the lot.” 

“Tn the new four per cents.” 

“Good. I think I may say, very good! 
What sort of temper are you” 

“ Well, that’s rather a difficult question 
to answer,” said Willoughby, smiling for 
the first time. 

“ Hang it, sir, not at all!” returned the 
captain. “If any one asked me my 
temper, I should say, ‘Hasty! sir—con- 
foundedly hasty!’ And Choker Black’s 
proud of it, sir—proud of it!” 

“Say about the average,” answered 
Willoughby, timidly. 

“Temper average,” said the captain, 
jotting it down. “I think these are 
about all the questions I have to ask you. 
You know my daughter by sight ?” 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing her 
frequently—from the window, sir !” 

“And you think you could be happy 
with her?” 
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“Think, captain! I am certain of it.’ 

“Very good. Now, hark ye, Mr. Will- 
oughby Vane. Marry her, treat her well, 
and be happy. Neglect her, blight her 
young affections by harshness or cruelty, 
and hang me, sir, if I don’t riddle you 
with bullets! Gad, sir, ’m a man of my 
word, and I'll do what I say, as sure as 
my name’s Choker Black!” 

““T have no fear on that score, captain. 
Unite her to me, 
tion 4 





‘I know all about that,” said the cap- | 
“Keep your fine phrases for the | 


tain. 


girl’sears. Give me your hand, sir. I’ve 
taken a fancy to you!” 

“You flatter me, captain!” 

“Hang it, sir, No! Choker Black 


never indulges in flattery. Don’t be afraid 


to grasp my hand, sir; it is yours as Jong as | 


I find you plain sailing and straightfor- 
ward, 
artifice or deception, I'll knock you down 
with it. 
derstand each other.” 

“One word more,” 


said Willoughby. 


“Am | to understand that you consent to | 


our union?” 

“Certainly. You can be married to- 
morrow, if you please. Sir, the happiness 
of my dear child is my first consideration. 
Gad, sir, I am not a brute—not one of 
those unnatural parents people read of 
in novels. Choker Black may be a fire- 
eater on the field; but, at any rate, he 
knows how to treat his own flesh and 
blood.” 

“Captain, 
gratitude.” 

“Say no more about it. Clap on your 
hat and come across the street with me, and 
T’llintroduce you to my daughter at once.” 

Scarcely knowing what he was about, 


Willoughby did as he was told. They 


you overwhelm me with 


and if a lite of devo- | 


But if ever I suspect you of any | 


So now I hope we perfectly un- | 


crossed the street together, and the cap. 
tain opened his door with a latch-key. 

“One moment, if you please,” said 
Willoughby, who was titivating his hair 
and arranging his cr neschee 

“Are you ready now? 
tain. 

“Quite!” 

“Mr. Willoughby Vane!” cried the 
captain, ushering our hero into the draw. 
| ing-room. Then, waving his hand, he 
| added, “ Allow me to introduce you to my 
| wife and daughter.” 
| Willoughby looked exceedingly foolish 
| as he bowed to the two ladies. On a 
| 


’ asked the cap- 





couch by the fireside sat his enchantress, 

looking more bewitchingly radiant than 

ever, her vis-d-vis being the tall, thin, an- 
‘ gular woman in black that he had fre 
quently noticed from over the way. 
| “What a contrast,” thought Wil 
| loughby, “between mother and daugh- 
| ter!” 
| “ Annie, my dear, Mr. Willoughby 
| Vane is nervous, no doubt. You know 
| the adage. Let us leave the young people 
together, and he’ll soon find his tongue 
then, I’ll wager,” said the captain, ad- 
dressing the younger of the two ladies, 
who immediately rose from her seat. 

“Stay, sir—there is some mistake here,” 
said Willoughby. “This lady is ”— and 
he pointed to the gaunt female. 

“My daughter, sir,” said the captain. 
“My d: 1ughter by my first wife.” 

“And this—” ejaculated our hero, 
turning to the young lady. 

“Ts my SECOND WIFE, sir!” 

Mr. Willoughby Vane fled from his 
home that night. About a month later, 
his almost broken-hearted mother received 
a letter from him explaining the whole 





affair; and the postmark bore the words 
“ Montreal, Canada.” 





MY LATEST FANCY. 


I met her at the skating-rink, 
One January night; 

The flashing of her pretty eyes 
Was like electric light. < 


A nice young man was by her side, 
I hoped he was her brother ; 

But as I watched them—later on— 
I feared he was her lover. 


The little, silver-mounted skates 
Were quickly on her feet, 


I skated softly in the rear, 
To catch her laughter sweet. 


But all too swift the moments sped— 
She vanished from my sight; 

And never have I seen her, since 
That ne’er-forgotten night. 


And all my former fancies, now, 
No charm or beauty hath, 
Because that dainty little girl 
Once skated ’cross my path. 
LILLiaN GREY. 
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A HOLIDAY ON WARD’S ISLAND. 


E. THOMAS. 


BY KATE 





Away from the bustle and roar of the 
great city, the clamorous struggling of the 
teeming population, we walk, show our 
passes, and stepping aboard of the con- 
vict boat, go steaming up New York bay 
amongst the islands scattered here and 
there, like great green gardens standing 
in the water. 

We touch first at Blackwell’s, to unload 
and be rid of a fresh cargo of miscreants 
—the jails’ emptyings of the night before. 
In a file, one at a time, they pass along, 
are counted, and set down in the Superin- 
tendent’s book, then marched away out 
of sight to be scrubbed, shorn, and dressed 
in the prisoner’s garb. 

Poor fellows! Some of them by their 
nonchalance we know to be old hands; 
others have the grace to look thoroughly 
and heartily ashamed. And it is to these 
last we give our pity, for we overhear 
some men talking near us. One says: 

“See those fellows hang their heads. It’s 
evident they’re new at this sort of thing. 
Just wait, however, until their time is 
out, and they’ll be as bold and hardened 
as the rest. It’s a pretty rough sort of 
discipline they undergo, and one not cal- 
culated to bring out any but the worst 
side of a man’s nature. The whole sys- 
tem of these public institutions is radically 
wrong—needs what will never be given— 
a thorough cleansing and weeding out of 
the brutal element which governs the 
mass,” 

We turn toward the speaker, our 
thoughts in unison with his, and are as- 
tonished to find the remarks to have come 
from none other than a man in workhouse 
garb. At all events he can speak know- 
ingly, seeing it is from experience. The 
whistle sounds, breaking in upon our med- 
itations, and we are off again. 

Further up we go, past Hell Gateand on 
to Ward’s Island, where we land. It is a 
holiday throughout the Islands, as one can 
easily tell by the groups of men in their 
striped clothing scattered here and there, 
accompanied always with an overseer. 

It is at this place our interest centres, 
for it contains the hospital—in one wing 
of which is the madhouse. 
gravel path we go, then stop to gaze after 
& poor woman whom we took on at New 





Along the | 
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York, being carried up the steep hill ona 
stretcher—and for a moment idly wonder 
in what manner those steps will be re- 
traced—whether on her own feet, or, far 
more probably, on men’s shoulders. 

Doing their best to banish thoughts of 
gloom by boldly and sweetly lifting their 
gold beauties to the sun, flaunt out upon 
the hillside myriads of buttercups—great 
mellow-hearted beauties. 

So we stop, caught by their brightness, 
to rest awhile under the branches of a 
giant oak. While we take our meal— 
for the sail has sharpened our appetites— 
there comes to us on the one hand, cool, 
salt breezes from the Bay, and on the 
other the wind-shaken sweetness of many 
lilacs, and the wisterias in their purple 
beauties swaying from the walls of the 
building behind. 

With some misgivings we approach 
the great front door, where in answer to 
our ring the matron makes her appear- 
ance. Bidding us welcome, we are showa 
into a waiting-room where, in a few mo- 
ments, comes one of the young physicians 
in charge offering to be our guide—an 
offer we are glad to accept. 

Passing along one of the corridors and 
looking through the doors into the open 
rvoms on either side, our attention is some- 
how sorrowfully held by the face of a young 
gitl. Such a passively hopeless expres- 
sion it wears—as though somehow the soul 
had been rudely killed, and the body, 
stunned by the great loss, cared not to 
tarry longer. 

Only a moment we look in passing, 
then the corridor abruptly ends in a 
great room filled with beds. In one of 
these, propped into a sitting position by 
some mechanical contrivances, is a poor, 
wasted creature, even now in the broad 
noontide with the air stirring in its 
health-giving saltness, panting for his 
very breath. It is agonizing to look at 
him, and in answer to our query, born of 
great pity, the young physician vouch- 
safes that it is a case of heart disease. 
“ He is an incurable—has not lain down 
for a year and a-half.” 

A year and a-half! Eighteen long, 
weary months of struggling after the very 
breath with which to fill his lungs! 
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Think of that—vou whose lives are 
passed in careless ease and health. 

One cannot bear to stand helplessly by 
and see suffering—so we turn our feet, 
impelled towards the room in which we 
had caught that glimpse of girlish misery. 
Even the physician, accustomed as he is 
to the sight, passes softly by and tells us 
it is but another form of heart disease—a 
broken heart this time—and the girl is 
literally dying, she will not last much 
longer. Poor thing! We look in upon 
her—only a girl in years —a slender 
young thing, our junior probably by some 
few paltry months—our senior by whole 
centuries of anguished heart-throbs ! 

Silently, listlessly, she turns her head 
away, and down the corridor we pass out 
of her sight forever. Across a broad hall- 
way we walk, a key grates in the lock, 
and we enter a room filled with poor 
crazed creatures. Advancing toward us 
with a slow, graceful, waving motion of 
the arms above her head comes a woman 
dancing. A pauper, look you—yet with 
all the slow ease and grace of a practiced 
danseuse. Never stopping in her move- 
ments—always the same slow, easy mo- 
tions—she glides about the room, now up, 
now down, coming nearer, then retreating 
to a distant corner, never for one moment 
ceasing in her endless dancing. 

We are moving toward where near the 
centre of the room stands the nurse, a 
powerful, strangely beautiful woman—one 
whose blonde freshness of coloring stands 
boldly out, by reason of the contrast with 
all about. Suddenly our hands are 
grasped, while a voice pleasantly associ- 
ated with our childhood, says: 

“Why little missy, here's ole Dinah! 
Don’t you know you ole black mammy? 
La! child, I’se nussed you many’s de 
day!” 

An old negro woman stands before us 
looking with kindly gaze, and ejaculat- 
ing— 

“You sholy is done growed a mon- 
strous sight sence den!” 

We smile back in the poor vacant face, 
and although until to-day it has never 
beheld us, yet all the same we humor 
the fancy, and she goes’ contentedly off, 
gladdened by the little friendly notice. 

“It’s very tiresome standing ; take this 
chair and rest a bit,” says a quiet-looking 
woman, as she dusts it with her apron. 
Surely there is nothing wrong here; doubt- 





less, she is an assistant, we think ; but in 
answer to our mute question, the doctor 
shakes his head, saying in a low tone— 

“The most violent case in the room, 
One of her particular crazes is kissing, 
She will try it on you when you leave,” 

A it of information, any thing in the 
world but pleasant ; yet it is soon forgot 
ten in watching a woman who sits on a 
bench directly in front of us, with her 
hands moving not in uncertainty but with 
a regular practised motion. The nurse 
smiles a little when we ask what she is 
doing, and answers they have never been 
able to find out. 

There is a fascination for us in the 
fizure—to watch the slow smile come and 
go with the low, crooning song ever keep- 
ing time and rhythm to the movements of 
herhands. Itseemed as though she were 
weaving unseen threads through the 
meshes of a mighty loom. The sweetness 
of that slow-coming, ever-shifting smile, 
tells of itself a whole, long history. 

The doctor’s voice interrupts us to 
whisper: 

“Yonder comes the Mother of Heaven, 
by all odds the most interesting patient 
we have.” 

We look up, as a tall, gaunt, white 
haired old woman crosses the floor and 
seats herself on a bench by our side. 

Critically she gazes upon us with her 
kindly, keen old eyes, until, her face break- 
ing into a smile, she stretches out her 
hands. 

“ Ah, lassie, what bright eyes you have! 
They are full of sunlight, warm, bright 
sunlight; come over and sit by me—right 
at my side. You needn’t be afraid: I can 
do no harm. Why, don’t you know me! 
I am the Mother of Heaven; I have con 
trol of all the forces of the sky—they are 
swayed by my lightest touch. They are 
a queer set, and very troublesome. Do 
you know?” bending closer, and shielding 
her mouth with her hands, so the unseen 
powers shall not hear, “once when ! 
was away only a short time on business, 
they took advantage of it, to get posse 
sion of the place. When I came back, 
the whole room was fairly swarming with 
them. They are Lucifer devils, and crawl 
in through the windows, lining the case 
ments and doors. I have to fight them 
off with my hands sometimes, and then 
they make everything smell of sulphur. 
There is a little black devil always laying 
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siege to my eyes to blind me. But my 
eyes are handsome, powerful eyes still, and 
all-prescient. Do you know what that 
means? When they get into my hands 
there is a terrible battle, and”—with a 
piteous sigh—“ they pain so, and do much 
mischief.” 

Then, in a moment brightening again: 

“Why, you are an angel—such soft, 
pretty wings,” and she gently strokes the 
air behind our backs. “ An angel of light; 
the whole room is full of your beauty. 
Pretty wings! Pretty, soft wings!” 

A moment of silent stroking, then with 
a low laugh: 

“There is one of those little black pen- 
nies—haven’t you gotany? Never mind, 
gold is better,” diving her hand into the 
folds of her gown, and bringing it forth 
again tightly closed. “Give me your 
hand quick, and let me fill it with the 
heavenly gold. Hark to the golden rat- 
tling, the clink, clink, of the precious 
coin! Now open your hands! There! I 
told you I had control of the hidden 
forces! See, they are full of yellow, shin- 
ing gold; don’t let them fall; they are 
running over. You are a bonny, bright 
lassie, to have your life full of gold!” 
And the old woman’s homely face fairly 
blossoms into beauty, as she gazes upon 
us with her loving good-will. “Come 
closer, lassie, ’'ve something to tell you 
about another little maid, just like you 
yourself. About little Miss Finch. I tell 
every one, and they all laugh—such jolly 
great laughs over it.” 

Here the nurse leans close, and whis- 
pers to listen carefully to the large words 
she uses. 

“Tut! tut! why Mary, you mustn’t in- 


terrupt when I go to tell of little Miss | 


Finch—that’s no manners at all. About 
little Miss Finch, did I say? Yes, yes— 
oh yes—well, have patience with me a bit. 





Just picture to yourself the prepossessing 
figure of the fascinating little Miss Finch 
tripping lightly along the gay metropolis. 
Suddenly the concave surface of her foot 
came in contact with the convex surface 
of a stone, thereby precipitating her to 
mother earth.” 

She finishes with a burst of hollow 
mocking laughter, that soulless sound 
which in lunatics betrays so plainly the 
darkened mind and blighted intellect. 
This woman fills us with astonishment— 
never once in her whole discourse has 
there been the smallest grammatical error; 
yet she is unquestionably of the people. 
A pauper insane. Surely before those 
poor wits went wandering the mind was 
of no common order. 

The doctor is motioning to us thet it is 
time to go, and through the open windows 
comes the shrill whistle of the waiting 
boat. As he stands up she notices him 
for the first time, and throwing up her 
hands in astonishment, exclaims: 

“Why bless my soul! if there isn’t lit- 
tle Peter Cooper! So many long, long 
years since I have had a sight of you.” 

We look at the young, almost boyish 
appearing physician, and smile, for he 
bears not the smallest resemblance to the 
bent old form of the philanthropist. 

“ My, my, but you Coopers have seen a 
sight of trouble, haven’t you? First one 
thing, and then another. Poor little 
Peter Cooper!” 

We shake hands with the old soul, and 
as we move to go, our friend with the 
kissing propensity suddenly appears to 
make merry over our departure; but we 
deftly elude her, and as the door closes we 
hear the Mother of Heaven calling out— 

“Good bye, Peter Cooper. Poor little 
fellow, a sight of trouble you’ve seen—a 
sight of trouble!” 





SONNET.—LOVER’S LEAP. 


On a white cliff, which frowningly hung o’er 
The sleepless waters of yon dark blue sea, 
A tiny temple stood ; oft wont to be 
Resort of Grecia’s maidens, who, of yore, 
Thither had come, in eloquence of woe, 
To rear, with fairest hands, “ Love-martyrs’ 
shrine,” 
Which roses mixed with myrtle did entwine. 


Here Sappho sat, desparingly ; and, lo! 

In speechless silence, pale, and broken-hearted ! 
Come, tell, ye gods, why she thus met dark fate ? 
Hark! echo cries, ‘She loved, but could not 

hate.” 

Ah, hapless lover! life’s fond hopes departed 

Thy harp-strings broken; thou, with fearful leap. 

Didst plunge into the bosom of the unslumber- 

ing deep. W. 2 








LOST IN THE FROZEN NORTH. 


A GLIMPSE OF OUR LIFE ON THE ARCTIC 


EXPEDITION. 





BY A MIDSHIPMAN, 





The initial words of this narration were | see by the far-away look in their eyes that 


inscribed by fingers cramped with cold, 
as we stood grouped upon the side of 
Cairn Hill, on the twenty-fifth of August, 


1881, and watched the good ship Proteus | 


sail away on her return voyage, freighted 
with every sentiment that our hearts held 
dear—save hope. That precious hope we 
had locked safely in the secret penetralia 
of our hearts, a cache to be resorted to 
only when our last support, our final 
refuge, had failed us. 

Alas, Heaven knows, we lad sorry 
need of its store ere our icy fetters were 
severed after three dreary years of mon- 
umental suffering and privation! 

I must have been less than man had I 
been able to gaze upon that steadily re- 


ceding ship, with every inch of her rig- | 


ging kissed by the midnight sun, with 
eyes undimmed by tears. There was a 
suspicious film in all our eyes as we drew 
instinctively nearer each other, a knot of 
refugees huddling upon the ice-bound 
threshold of death. Do not fancy that, 
even in that supreme moment, when to 
have spoken would have betrayed un- 
steady voices, we were suffering the pangs 
of nostalgia: far from it! Not until the 
ranks of our little company had _ been 
thinned by the remorseless monarch whose 
realm we had invaded, not until there 
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they were at home with them now, listen- 
ing to the tender music of their beloved 
voices, and feeling the lingering pressure 
of soft arms about their necks. By the 
eloquent silence that environed us for the 
time being, I guessed they wished to be 
left alone amid the rustling of memory’s 
leaves, and I left them to themselves—for 
had I not myself left a dear old mother 
in a quiet home nook, and a fair young 
being whom I loved better than my life, 
upon the shore that these boisterous, frozen 
waters at my feet caressed with gentle 
ripples? 

I had seen her last, and in her ears my 
last farewell had trembled. It was -her 
image, as she stood when we parted, that 
was to be my guiding-star, my talisman, 
my buckler, God alone knowing how and 
when she would next appear to me. My 
sweet, fair Marion! How I claimed her 
then as my own for all eternity, though, 
little witch that she was, she had granted 
me no food for hope, but had only bidden 
me, with the fond tears glistening like 
dew- -drops upon her drooping eye- lids, to 
“ Wait till Christmas day for my answer.” 

Her words seemed an enigma to me, and 


Christmas a cruel way off; but I did not 


were graves among the ice-hummocks, not | 


until the grim spectre, starvation, stared 
into our bleared eyes with brutal triumph, 
did our sickening hearts yearn for home, 
for comfort, for peaceful death at our lost 
fire-sides. Then, and then only, did we 
experience the dire inwardness of home- 
sickness, and know what it is to fall by 
the way with none to succor, none to help. 

Yet, on that frigid summer’s day, when 
the Proteus left us to our fate, we had no 
hint of the trials that were in store for us; 
our hearts were brave and strong, and as 
the ship dropped down the cold horizon, 
we watted a cheery au revoir in her wake 
to bear the still cheerier letters, which we 
had sent by her, company. I knew that 
the majority of our little band had left 
wives and children behind to pray for 
them, perchance to mourn; and I could 





doubt her, and with the folly of a lover, 
I determined that in the four months that 
must intervene I would discover the North 
Pole, return in triumph, and wrest that 
answer from her own sweet lips. Thus I 
stood and dreamed as the gallant Proteus 
dropped forever from our view. 

Ah, lackaday! I lived to learn that 
in the frozen North, though man pro 
poses, ice-floes and winding-sheets of snow 
dispose. From that day I dreamed no 
more except at night, and then only by 
fits and starts; for, “being in my sleeping 
bag, if I lost my rself too jong, the thievish 
flakes of snow ranad melt and congeal 
upon my face, and wake me with a shud- 
der ‘of horror. 

Besides, with the eyes of the world ea 
us, we had set out to find that arrant myth 
of navigators, the open Polar Sea, not to 
dream of home, of comfort and love. In 
proof whereof we started, four days later, 
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for Lincoln Bay, over a road which would 
have caused the burliest back-woods log- 
ger to quake and consider himself the 
most ill-used son of man on the face of the 
earth. Our objective point was the de- 

ot, or the cache of one thousand rations 
left by the British expedition of 1875-6. 

Just fancy, ye dependents upon re- 
frigerators with modern improvements, a 
spot where beef will keep for six years as 
fresh as it was the moment it was slaugh- 
tered. 

But I anticipate. It cost me much 
more toil and suffering to ascertain this 
enviable fact than it requires to calmly 
narrate it here. 

Our departure from our refuge at Fort 
Conger was effected in right gallant style, 
notwithstanding the fact that disease 
had broken out among our sledge-dogs, 
which reduced the number of available 
animals to two teams. Once upon the 
road, however, our spirits began to rise; 
the day was balmy considering that the 
thermometer ranged within a respectable 
distance of zero, and away we went up 
hill and down dale, slipping, struggling 
and falling, over a trackless waste of ice 
hillocks and rocks veiled in snow. Our 
first supper consisted of a hearty meal of 
frozen beef; after which, with an equally 
divided burden of fifty pounds apiece 
upon our backs, we resumed the journey 
for the night with the sun shining as 
brilliantly upon our path-way as though 
it were a cloudless June morning in New 
England. Not until the warmest part of 
the suceeeding day did we pitch our skele- 
ton tent of nine pounds’ weight, and turn 
in for forty winks. 

I am unable to state whether I had 
succeeded in securing the allotted num- 
ber in full, ere I was recalled to conscious- 
ness by a cry, and tumbling out I was 
greeted by a sight as strange as it was un- 
expected. Over the crest of a line of 
glistening hillocks came a herd of nine 
musk oxen in full career, bearing down 
upon our camp with lowered heads and 
elevated tails, their long, flowing hair 
sweeping the refuse snow into a cloud, 
giving them the appearance of huge beasts 
set upon pigmy limbs. ; 

A wild cry arose, several shots cracked 
upon the crisp air, the beasts swerved 
away to the left with ungainly plunges, 
and seeing that the game was likely to be 
lost, I drew my revolver and fired. For 





an instant I stood stupefied, uncertain 
whether the monarch of the herd had 
suddenly turned and charged upon me, or 
whether in my confusion 1 had narrowly 
escaped suicide. 

I felt the warmth of fresh blood trick- 
ling upon my chilled cheek, and was be- 
numbed by the unexpected shock which 
my brain had received. 

An instant later, however, a solution 
of the phenomenon presented itself. I[ 
had neglected to remove the snow from 
the muzzle of my weapon, and as a natu- 
ral consequence had received a severe 
blow in the face from the recoil, which 
had drawn more blood from me than from 
any of my intended victims, since as soon 
as I regained my power of vision I dis- 
covered them whooping away with amaz- 
ing agility over the hills and far away, 
with never so much as a scratch upon 
their shaggy hides. 

Oh, but I had ample revenge, since at 
Christmas I ate musk ox roasted and 
broiled—a savory dish, I promise you. 

For days thereafter we journeyed on 
through inexpressible difficulties to novi- 
ces as we were. We had hoped to follow 
the line of the frozen sea; but as the ice- 
foot, which skirted it like a massive fringe, 
had been ground away by the incessant 
passage of ponderous ice-floes crowding 
out on their way to the open water, we 
were obliged to take to the interior. Up, 
up we went ; up and on, until we attained 
an altitude where the sun, burning like a 
great incandescent lamp in the far north- 
east, was obscured by heavy, tempestuous 
clouds that ere long vomited their bale- 
ful contents upon us. A terrific wind 
arose which drove the swirling snow in 
gusts before it. 

Ice particles, like needles, lacerated our 
faces, even penetrated our clothing, form- 
ing a dense, frosty lining within. Our 
feet being wet, our socks froze to our feet ; 
and if we attempted to refresh the inner 
man by a potation, a camp being out of the 
question in the driving storm, the metallic 
rims of our drinking flasks froze to our 
lips, and were only to be withdrawn by 
an agonizing rending of the flesh. At 
this time we were toiling up the steep as- 
cent of Mount Ovitus, in the hope of 
securing an observation when the sky 
chouild clear. In the meantime I noticed 
that one of my companions, the man to 
whom I seemed most attracted by some 
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mysterious affinity, was growing weaker 
and visibly suffering. He complained of 
fearful pains throughout his entire body, 
andere long displayed symptoms of men- 
tal aberration. At last he fell prostrate 
upon a wreath of driven snow, and I knelt 
beside him. 

Beseeching my companions to press on 
in search of assistance, I prepared to pass 
the night in company with inhospitable 
death. And a night it proved—a night 
of untold horrors! 

Never for an instant was my friend 
unconscious. As the insidious cold seemed 
to benumb the agony of inflammatory 
rheumatism, his deranged mind became 
more acute. Under other circumstances 
Ishould have hailed the breaking away 
of the storm with delight; but the gor- 
geous rifts in the clouds only brought 
with them yet more harrowing trouble. 
As I knelt there in the snow, chafing the 
benumbed limbs before me, suddenly a 
burst of dazzling, roseate light fell out of 
the northern sky,-+tinting the prominent 
points in the desolate waste with a truly 
magical radiance. Simultaneously the 
apparently lifeless’ man before me started 
into a sitting posture. 

“She is coming!” he exclaimed, with a 
wan smile. 

“Who is coming?” I inquired. 

“Jena.” 

I was just persuading myself that I had 
mistaken the name he uttered, when he 
supplemented in a low, pitiful, but per- 
fectly distinct tone: 

“Poor Jena! Poor Jena!” 

Shuddering to find that the delirium 
had taken a deeper hold upon the unfor- 
tunate fellow than I had at first supposed, 
I held my peace, silently praying that ere 
long succor would arrive, since death 
seemed close at hand. By one who has 
not passed through the awful desolation 
of the frozen North, no faintest impression 
of the approach of death can be imagined. 
Te ruthless monster is grim enough to 
rend the stoutest heart even in a chamber 
warmed and hushed; but you must en- 
counter him among the dead wastes that 
verge upon the frozen Pole, with only a 
few drops of alcohol to parry his poised 
spear, to learn the true majesty of his ap- 
palling presence. You had far better lie 
down and die yourself, than live to see 
your comrades leave you one by one, and 
feel that they have relegated to you the 








sceptre over all you survey. It may be 
all very well for the poets to descant upon 
the sweetness of death; but let them try 
it on the shores of the frozen sea, and they 
will soon change their tune. 

Evidently irritated by my _ horrified 
silence, my companion presently cried out: 

“ Don’t you see her?” 

“No,” I replied gently, “ where is she?” 

“There, on that shining hillock, just as 
I left her. Poor Jena!—Is she in heaven?” 

In the hope of quieting the poor fellow, 
I said: “ No; you must be mistaken ; she 
is probably at home with your friends, 
and comfortable.” 

He looked at me with a puzzled air, as 
he replied: 

“What are you talking about? I left 
her at Upernavik, and the poor girl has 
footed it here all the way, across the terri- 
ble snow.” 

“ At Upernavik!” I exclaimed, almost 
losing my presence of mind in my sur 

rise. , 
“Certainly,” he answered; “but you 
can’t remember her, for you never saw 
her. She is the prettiest girl in all the 
village.” 

“ Of whom are you speaking?” I asked; 
“who is Jena?” 

“An Esquimaux girl—Hark! she is 
speaking now”—as a fitful gust of wind 
moaned over us acrcss the boundless 
waste. “Yes, she is speaking now. I 
thought she loved me, and she is telling me 
so. How warm it is! How comfortable 
it is! Good-night, old friend.” 

And he sank back upon his icy pillow, 
with the expiring words upon his wanly- 
smiling lips. 

In speechless anguish I turned my eyes 
to the four points of the compass, to 
greeted only by a scene of hopeless splen- 
dor. The sky had cleared, the sun was 
pouring its untrammeled refulgence upon 
mount and valley, throwing up the snowy 
hillocks and icy bergs in iridescent tints 
of dazzling grandeur, the stretches of 
scarlet, green, blue and gold being set off 
in gorgeous contrast by the clean-cut 
shadows of densest black. 

The scene far, far surpassed the most 
magnificent spectacle that was ever pla 
upon the stage, and was one rarely vouch 
safed to polar wayfarer. But, under the 
circumstances, it seemed the very mock- 
ery of death to me, and a despair deeper 
than ever settled upon me. 
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It was hours, endless, agonizing hours, 
before succor arrived; and though for 
months we succeeded in protracting my 
poor friend’s life, the hand that writes 
these words helped to frame his sepulchre 
in everlasting ice. 

Though attended with great difficulty, 
our arrival at Lincoln Bay proved a 
season of rejoicing, brief though it’ was. 
We found the British cache in com- 
paratively good condition considering 
its exposure for six years to the very 
worst weather which visits this round 
world of ours. Naturally the bread, tea 
and sugar, had suffered somewhat, but the 
Australian beef had remained intact, and 
as for the “red heart rum ”—another six 
years on ice would only have served to 
improve its glorious spirit. Rest assured 
we tapped it generously, and I secretly 
drank a bumper to Marion’s health. 

As I handed some of the liquor to my 
invalid friend, whom we had with us oun 
a comfortable stretcher, I whispered in 
his ear: 

“Drink to Jena.” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“Did you know poor Jena?” he in- 
quired, with infinite sorrow in his voice. 

“J have heard you speak of her,” I 
answered ; “she is an Esquimaux girl, I 
believe?” 

“She was,” he murmured. 

“Was?” I exclaimed. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“She is in heaven now. She drowned 
herself’ in that ribbon of black water on 
the day we left Upernavik. She was to 
marry one of our native guides, but she 
did not love him, and fell into hopeless 
despair.” 

Now that my memory had been so 
stimulated, I remembered the girl—a 
pretty little thing, very tall for an Es- 
quimaux, with eyes like sloes, hair of satin 
smoothness, and cheeks where a rich color 
bloomed beneath her dark olive skin. 
Jena was a beautiful dancer. She had 
tiny feet that moved with wonderful celer- 
ity; her limbs were supple and rather 
slender ; she danced with infinite grace. 
I remembered having watched her thread 
the mazes of the curious Esquimaux 
dance, and I made some striking com- 
parisons between Jena in her rude seal- 
skin garb with high stocks and knee- 
breeches, and the stunning girls we 


danced with before we le‘t New York. 
VoL. c1x.—26. 





“Whom did she love?” I inquired, re- 
calling the words he had spoken in his 
delirium during that awful night of storm 
on the side of Mount Ovitus, and won- 
dered what reply he would make me. 

“ Who shall say?” he answered, with a 
slight flushing of his shrunken cheek, “even 
an Esquimaux woman does not wear her 
heart upon her sleeve.” 

He paused for a moment, and then re- 
sumed with evident effort: 

“Love is the same the world over, my 
boy. It makes fools and martyrs of us, 
whether we dwell beneath the belt of the 
fiery Equator, or in the fatal fastnesses of 
perpetual snow.” 

Such was all the explanation that he 
ever vouchsafed, but I had heard enough 
to justify me in classing poor Jena with 
Juliet, Héloise, and the rest of the unfor- 
tunate heroines who have died for love’s 
sweet sake. 

Our brief Indian summer, as we some- 
what facetiously termed the month of 
September, during which the thermometer 
never once fell below the comfortable 
temperature of ten degrees below zero, 
was passed in hunting the Arctic wolf 
and hare, and in preparing the station to 
meet the rigors of the pelar winter. Were 
[ to live a hundred years, I am not likely 
to forget the day when, being busy within 
doors, I was suddenly startled by a wild 
cry raised by the men outside. Upon 
bundling into my gear and rushing out, 
I was saluted by a sight so grand, yet 
awful, that my heart stood still, and I 
paused, riveted to the spot with amaze- 
ment. The entire desolate, inhospitable 
waste that stretched about me as far as 
my eye could reach, seemed on fire, blaz- 
ing with indescribably dazzling prismatic 
tints; while far away upon the frozen 
horizon our trusty friend and guide—our 
last hope, as it seemed to me in that su- 
preme moment—the sun, was slowly but 
surely sinking to its long repose of one 
hundred and thirty-six days. Already 
its ensanguined dise was half gone; and 
even as I watched, it sank and sank, and 
at last dropped from my gaze, leaving a 
soft, hallowed radiance upon the darken- 
ing sky in token of a long farewell. 

Ever since our advent into this ghastly 
realm of cold, we had enjoyed the com- 
fort-giving rays, and not until this solemn 
moment did we dream how dependent we 
had been upon them. Steadily, night and 
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day, the cheering radiance had fallen 
upon us; and though it had not granted 
us its accustomed quota of warmth, it had 
lent us spirits and courage. And now 
old Sol was leaving us, to return no more 
until late in the following Spring; and 
then—God only knew whether it would 
find us struggling on like moles, or 
whether its dawn-rays would glint upon 
our frozen bodies shrouded in a winding- 
sheet of everlasting snow. 

Words fail to describe the profound 
solemnity of that moment, as we fugitives 
stood huddled together in that sadly 
mellow twilight and marked the coming 
of our future companions, the pale, cold 
stars, as they lazily twinkled into view in 
the frigid firmament, like bits of polished 
steel. I know not how my comrades felt, 
for they remained lost in silence; but for 
myself, the loss of the great, glorious god 
of day was the first of my severe trials. 
Hitherto, as I gazed upon its refulgent 
disc, I had experienced a certain comfort 
in feeling that the eyes of those at home 
gazed upon it and rejoiced. Often I 
thought of Marion sitting in its reviving 
rays and singing to herself as she sewed 
—and thought of me—for though the 
mystery of the approaching Christmas 
had not been solved, I did not much 
doubt that its verdict would be in my 
favor. We had pledged each other prom- 
ises about the sun-set and moon-rise which 
would read like arrant folly if committed 
to ink, but I do not hesitate to say that 
those same sweet promises had been of in- 
finite satisfaction to me, and every time I 
saw that glorious orb gleaming in the 
frosty heavens, the one I loved seemed 
nearer me, seemed almost to speak cheer- 
ing words to me in its invigorating radi- 
ance. And now it was gone, leaving me 
in frigid darkness for four apparently 
endless months. However, when later 
Jupiter came forth, joined by Arcturus, 
Capella and Alpha Geminorum, with 
Mars, Polaris, Vega, Castor and Pollux, 
and the Cygni, I thought of Marion again 
at her chamber-window gazing upon the 
starry host, and I was content. 

It was fortunate I was so, for until our 
Christmas holidays began, we had dreary 
duties to perform. 

By Thanksgiving-time the thermome- 
ter had fallen to sixty-five degrees below 
the freezing point, and, but few of us had 
escaped suffering from frost-bite. An at- 





tempt to cross Robeson Channel in a boat 
amid the floating ice in order to reach the 
inhospitable shores of Polaris Harbor re- 
sulted disastrously for all hands concerned, 
and increased our invalid list. Thus the 
close of the year found us, if not quite as 
enthusiastic, at least none the less courage- 
ous. 

Be sure we took good care to be safely 
in camp on Christmas Eve. We had 
looked forward to the great festival with 
almost the impatient longing of children; 
and if the dear, kind souls whose gentle 
hands had prepared that sumptuous re- 
past and those acceptable presents could 
have witnessed our truly juvenile delight 
and hilarity, they would have been more 
than repaid for whatever trouble it may 
have cost them. 

It was a fiendishly frigid night out 
side, with mock moons gleaming eerily in 
the sky, accompanied by an auroral dis- 
play as uncanny as it was grand. With- 
in doors we were snug and warm, and 
full of unwonted excitement. The heavy 
air was redolent of the rich banquet in 
preparation, and each man’s heart was 
open to influences undaunted by the Are- 
tic blast that howled and whistled among 
the icy hummocks that environed us as 
with a chain of glittering impregnability. 
For the time being we lost sight of the 
dread fact that, to all intents and pur 
poses, we were lost in the frozen North. 
I noticed a suspicious moisture and gleam. 
in the eyes of men that night, who later 
met appalling death by starvation un- 
flinchingly, without the quiver of 4 
nerve. Never before, perhaps, in the 
worid’s history, did the omnipotent influ- 
ence of “ Home, sweet, sweet home,” re 
ceive such a shining exposition. Natur- 
ally my whole soul seemed bent upon 
the distribution of the presents; and when 
at last a package, addressed by a delicate 
female hand, was given me, I took it 
tremblingly and went away into a corner 
to conceal my emotion. When I had re 
gained sufficient command of myself to 
remove the wrapper, I found within & 
goodly store of useful articles worked by 
the blessed hands of my dear mother and 
by Marion. Ungrateful wretch that I was, 
my first sensation was one of disappoimt 
ment—there was no letter there—Marion 
had failed to fulfill her promise, and give 
me that longed-tor answer! , 

I was fairly childish in my disappoint- 
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ment, and felt like sitting down and burst- 
ing into tears. Possibly I might have 
done so, had not one of my comrades ap- 
proached at the moment and dealt me a 
resounding blow upon the shoulder. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed, with lusty 
bonhomie, “I thought I had fared prettv 
well, but your show takes the bloom off 
of mine!” 

Saying which, he picked up a dainty 
mouchoir in blue silk, with my initials 
wreathed in strawberry leaves and starry 
blossoms, beneath which the ruddy fruit 
shone, innocent of the anachronism it 
was perpetrating, and held it aloft that 
all might see my treasure. 

Ye gods! how I jumped! since out of 
the satiny, perfumed folds fell a tiny en- 
velope, sealed and addressed to me in 
Marion’s dear hand. 

Pray do not fancy for an instant that I 
intend to divulge the contents of that 
precious missive, for I certainly do not 
mean to. Suffice it to say that no human 
being was ever happier than I was that 
Christmas night, on the shores of the 
Polar sea. I was not surprised at the 
words the dear girl wrote me—I had ex- 
pected as much; but I should never have 
been satisfied until I received them. Now 
I had them close pressed -gainst my heart, 
and I was at rest. 

As I crawled into my sleeping-bag that 
night, I had renewed cause to pray that I 
might be spared to return to civilization— 
and Marion. Arch little fairy, I saw her 
object then in deferring her answer until 
Christmas. She knew that my heart was 
set upon accompanying our brave Lieuten- 
ant in search of what we now know to be 
an impossibility, and though she dreaded, 
she was proud to have me go; therefore 
she would not tell me that she was ready 
to be my bride, lest my determination 
should be shaken. Dear, courageous 
heart! what faith she must have had in 
the goodness of God! 

Thus passed our happiest Christmas, 
and I might add our only happy Christ- 
mas; for, ere another twelvemonth had 
passed over our heads we had suffered in- 
expressibly, there were vacant places in 
our ranks, and dreary, lonesome graves to 
be watched. 

Just before the close of the year, a 
sledge-party was ordered out to cross to 
the coast of Greenland to make ebserva- 
tions. The weather was intensely cold 





and stormy, which precluded all advan- 
tage to be gained from the twinkling stars 
and pale, frigid moon. As several of our 
number were on the sick-list, those in 
good condition, as myself, were forced 
into service. 

Waiting for a lull in the incessant 
storm, we at last effected a start and set 
off for the eastward, through an atmos- 
phere of inky blackness, out of which 
cropped the lofty ice-bergs and snow hum- 
mocks with horribly spectral effect. Even 
at the outset the dogs began to howl dis- 
mally, and were only reduced to a condi- 
tion of subservience and order by the 
lash. The guides, too, mumbled their un- 
intelligible lingo among themselves; and 
had the heavens not cleared within the 
following twenty-four hours, this danger- 
ous venture would have turned out to be 
a fiasco, But the myriad stars of the 
North shone out in all their splendor, and 
Luna hung out her pallid, frosty lamp. 
For days we toiled onward, camping when 
we could, but indulging in very scanty 
rest. At last, when we had almost reached 
our inhospitable destination, a storm of 
such unexampled ferocity fell upon us 
that the very dogs snapped their harness 
and cowered together in a quivering, 
moaning heap; the guides seemed to be 
dazed, while the rest of the party became 
completely demoralized. How in heaven’s 
name we ever succeeded in pitching the 
tent I know not; but we did, and crept 
under its chill shelter, wounded and bleed- 
ing from the contact with the flying ice- 
particles, spent with fatigue and exposure, 
and well-nigh lifeless from the cold. Hud- 
dling into our sleeping-bags, we lay there 
broad, staring awake, fearing the fatal 
consequences of closing our eyes in sleep, 
and listening to the absolutely diabolic 
rage of Boreas, dreading lest with every 
fierce roar our frail shelter would be rent 
and torn away. 

Suddenly one of the men sprang to his 
feet, nerved to desperation by his suffer- 
ing, and cried out above the din and tur- 
moil of the storm, “Good God, boys, this 
will never do! We are dying here by 
inches, like rats in a trap!” 

The stirring harangue was received with 
the sullen indifference of apathetic despair. 

“ You may die if you wish,” he added, 
madly, “but I have a wife and children 
at home, and I intend to see them again! 
—Where’s the spirit-lamp?” 
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The heroic words seemed to infuse a 
semblance of courage into our semi-ani- 
mated bodies. We dragged ourselves out 
of our bags and staggered to our feet. 
Some one produced the spirit-lamp, and 
our brave comrade struck a match. 

“We'll take something hot to drink, 
and save our lives for a better fate than 
frozen food for bears!” he cried with a 
grim attempt at hilarity, as he struck a 
second match, the first one having expired 
in a sudden gust of wind. The second 
match met a more untimely fate than its 
predecessor, since it was extinguished ere 
the sulphur had fairly ignited. A third, 
fourth, and fifth match followed the other 
two, and were thrown aside ere their 
feeble flicker could be communicated to 
the wick of the lamp. 
match from his pocket, our comrade said 
in a voice grown tense with apprehension. 

“Has any one in the crowd any more 
matches ?” 

A jeering howl of the wind was the 
only reply. 

“Well, here goes, then !” he exclaimed, 
desperately, “ here’s the last match, and 
our last chance for life.” 

As he uttered the ominous words, he 
firmly struck the match. It flamed up 
brightly, with a clear, unwavering glow 
that weirdly illumined the ring of human 
faces about it, ghastly with anxiety. 
Some one stepped forward quickly and 
presented the spirit-lamp. With a sigh 
of infinite relief we saw the blazing match 
applied to the wick, watched the contact, 
and then—horror of horrors !—there en- 
sued a spluttering that very nearly 
extinguished the match-light. 

“God help us!” cried a voice, “the 
wick is wet!” 

It was true; the wick was wet, not 
with the goodly alcohol; but with the 
fatal dripping of snow. 

No man can consider me cowardly for 
saying that my heart sank, sank like lead, 
as I watched the expiring flame of the 
match curl redly up about my comrade’s 
finger, lick his flesh with its tantalizing 
tongue, and begin to wane. 

I know not what inspired me to make 
the sacrifice I did, were it not the thought 
of Marion and the indomitable hope of 
seeing her once again—for I had kept her 
precious Christmas letter next my heart 
as though it were a priceless amulet, a 
talisman to lead me back to its owner; 
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but I tore open my clothes with frantic 
haste, wrenched the treasured missive 
from its resting-place, twisted it into a 
shapeless stick, and caught the expiring 
breath of flame in its perfumed folds. 

Amid breathless silence I nursed and 
coaxed the dampened wick until it dried, 
warmed, and burst into glorious flame 
that defied the onsets of that murderous 
Boreas. 

Arms were flung about my neck, my 
hands were kissed, while a very torrent 
of blessings was rained upon my head. I 
had saved my comrades’ lives and my 
own, but I had destroyed my only con- 
solation. 

Death seemed so imminent, so familiar 
to me in those days of frigid darkness, 
that I held myself prepared at any mo- 
ment to fall his victim; and God pardon 
me !—lI had only hoped to die with that 
letter upon my heart. It could not be 
helped now, and it was dastardly in me 
to repine ; yet I could not but regret one 
thing and that was, that were my dead 
body ever to be found without that letter 


| upon it, Marion would never know how 


idolatrously I had treasured it. 

You may smile at what you may be 
pleased to term unnecessary rapture ; but 
put yourself in my place, under exactly 
the same aggravated conditions, and then 
carp at me—if you can. 

It would be useless to attempt a diurnal 
record of our experiences during the three 
baleful years of our exile in a land whose 
misery surpasses even that of the agony 
endured in the Siberian wilderness; were 
such a narrative to be attempted, it would 
merely resolve itself into a monotonous 
discussion of suffering, privation, disap- 
pointment and death. Three memorable 
expeditions, and three only, stand out in 
heroic proportions, monumental sacrifices 
upon the altar of science. The first was 
the exploration trip along the coast of 
Grinnell Land; the second was to the 
west into the interior of Grinnell Land, 
and the third was a fearful journey di- 
rectly north along the coast of Greenland. 

It was my fate to be numbered among 
those who toiled northward by sledge in 
order to secure observations at the most 
advanced point yet attained. Starting 
out in good form and favored by reason- 
ably auspicious weather, we took to the 
frozen sea, which promised us less impedi- 
ments to travel than the land, littered as 
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it was along the coast-line with ice-crags 
and hummocks in infinite variety, massed 
in hopeless confusion. Our provisions 
were sufficient for an extended trip, and 
we departed with hearts strong in hope 
and brave with the determination to excel 
all previous records. A few days sufficed 
to prove to us that we had undertaken a 
task of insurmountable danger and diffi- 
culty. However, we pressed on, climb- 
ing, struggling, slipping and falling ; now 
buried to the neck in treacherous fissures 
veiled in a mask of snow, and anon clearing 
our path through walls of ice that refused 
to support the adventurous foot. 

Of all the misery that we had thus far 
endured, that journey across the shifting 
ice-floes was the most trying. Compara- 
tively light as our burden was, we found 
it too heavy for our efforts, combined with 
the drawing capacities of the dogs, and 
were consequently obliged to divide the 
load and pass twice over the route. 
Nevertheless, our courage remained un- 
daunted until, in the midst of a driving 
storm, we made an appalling discovery. 
The ice-floe upon which we stood had _be- 
come detached from the ice-foot that held 
it to the main land, and was drifting 
slowly but surely out upon the tide to- 
wards the deadly black waters of the 
open sea! 

The discovery was by no means an 
optical one, since the snow driven before 
the blast obscured our vision to within a 
few feet of us.. The first hint that was 
vouchsafed us of our imminent peril was 
a distant, fearful, but unmistakable sound. 
At the time we had arrived at a certain 
point with half our burden, and having 
deposited it in the lee of a hummock that 
partially shielded it from the drifting 
snow, were about to return for the re- 
mainder, when our ears were assailed by 
a grinding sound accompanied by dull 
detonations, and simultaneously our na- 
tive guide, displaying signs of dismay, 
shouted, 

“Emerk !” — which being translated 
means, “ Open water ahead !” 

For the moment our disappointment at 
being unable to reach the goal we had 
set out for was lost sight of in our anxiety 
to save our lives. We perfectly well un- 
derstood that the grinding sound was 
produced by the friction of the floe upon 
which we stood, and which was steadily 
passing out with the tide, with the ice- 





foot at the base of the coast line, or with 
another floe of equal magnitude. Of 
course, in our critical position—being 
borne, as we were, out into the very jaws 
of inevitable death, our first duty was to 
discover what chances there were of es- 
cape from our perilous position. To cross 
from one floe to another would be exactly 
equivalent to jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, since if one floe was in 
motion, all adjoining floes must be so; if, 
however, our floe were grating and grind- 
ing upon the shore, not an instant was to 
be lost. 

By hastily ascending a hillock, I was 
enabled to obtain a fugitive glance of 
Cape Joseph Henry, looming spectrally 
through the flying snow, and beyond a 
belt of inky water, at least half-a-mile 
wide. This cursory observation was as- 
surance that our fugitive island was some- 
where in contact with the land. 

A hasty consultation was held, and re- 
luctantly I agreed to mount guard alone 
over such effects as we had with us, while 
the sledge returned to our last halting 
place, some miles behind, for the re- 
mainder. God alone knows my feelings 
as I witnessed the little troupe depart on 
their race with death, and left me alone 
listening to that baleful sound that warned 
me to flee for my life. However, death 
had been my boon companion sv long 
that his grim presence did not chill me; 
indeed, I suffered more from the ever-in- 
creasing cold in my exposed position; and so, 
making all things fast against the blast, I 
dragged my sleeping-bag into the shelter 
of a hillock and crept into it; that is, I 
forced my way in, for it was frozen fast 
and would only thaw by inches as my 
aching body warmed it. 

Fancy my position if you can, and then 
be not surprised when I tell you that 
balmy Morpheus did not visit my eye- 
lids during the dead watches of that 
awful night. 

Still, 1 was comparatively comfortable 
until the treacherous wind veered and 
sent the swirling snow in about my neck 
and face, to melt and freeze, and drive me 
forth like a maddened animal. Famish- 
ing with the hunger of my enforced fast, 
and chilled tomy very marrow, I know not 
how I survived those hours of mortal 
agony. I suppose some merciful lethargy 
must have settled upon me, for I do not re- 
collect that I was particulary elated when, 
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towards (lawn, the storm slightly abated, 
and in the distance I heard the barking 
of the dogs, giving cheery promise of the 
return of the sledge with succor. Succor 
do I say ?—when we dared not pause an 
instant to light the lamp and melt some 
snow to assuage our carking thirst! 

Philosophers may prate of our instinc- 
tive preservation of life; if any one of 
them had endured what we endured that 
day, when to have lain down and died, 
benumbed as we were, would have been a 
grateful release, they might have justly 
regarded this vital love as pure, maniacal 
folly. 

We stopped for nothing, but urged the 
dogs on at a break-neck speed in the 
direction of the loudest detonations. In 
the distance it sounded as though dyna- 
mite were being employed to blow up the 
frozen world, and when we arrived within 
sight of the disturbance it certainly 
looked so. A more appalling scene in 
nature it has never been my fate to gaze 
upon. 

The ice floe upon which we stood, a 
vast continent for all that we could see to 
the contrary, was being ground with ter- 
rific foree upon the frozen foot of the 
cape, which rose in proportions of lofty 
grandeur, beetling with huge boulders 
and crags of ice. The contact of the floe, 
driven with irresistible force by the out- 
going tide, though not visibly violent, was 
of such terrific power that as it ground 
the stationary ice the friction produced a 
din that was positively deafening, and 
further increased the pandemonium by 
flinging great blocks of ice into the air 
which fell with rending crashes. It was 
a convulsion of nature that staggered us, 
and baffles description. Even the dogs 
were so terrified that they emitted wild 
howls of fear and threatened a stampede. 
Meanwhile the floe would bump, break, 
recede, and move on out to sea with reso- 
lute pertinacity. While we paused, ap- 
palled, we could see the breach widen and 
the ribbon of black water show up. 

If we meant to save our lives, we must 
cross at once! 

A few hurried commands were shrieked 
above the din; I seized our canine leader 
and leaped; the guide lashed the other 
dogs into a fury, hurling them one after 
the other in our wake, while with such 
provisions as he could fling upon the 
sledge, my comrade followed. Just as we 





were landed upon terra firma, an ice 
boulder becoming detached struck me in 
the breast, and sent me flying down to 
the very brink of death. 

Ten minutes later, as we stood huddled 
together upon the slippery acclivity with 
the dogs howling about us, we saw the 
floe lurch and pass out into the open sea, 
bearing forever from our sight the tent 
which sheltered us and the majority of 
our provisions. Add to our dismal plight 
the galling disappointment we experienced 
at being no longer able to penetrate further 
northward, ana you have a faint idea of 
the disastrous finale of this, the last of our 
ambitious ventures. Henceforth we were 
doomed to struggle no longer in behalf of 
science, but of life. 

Upon our arrival at the camp, after a 
series of indescribable tortures, we found 
that death had taken up his abode 
with us. The guide, who had secured 
game for us, had been helplessly drowned 
in his kyack, two men were already in 
their graves, and for want of provisions 
we were obliged to sit down and bide our 
time. 

A species of insanity peculiar to star- 
vation and exposure to cold made its ap- 
pearance amongst us, so that when the 
musk oxen, which we were no longer able 
to kill, would flit by our camp like tan- 
talizing phantoms, some poor sufferer 
would prattle childishly about the cattle 
browsing upon a sunny hill, and tell us 
how good they were to eat. 

Oh, God—it was awful, incredibly aw- 
ful! Finally, those of us who had the 
strength would crawl out of our lair, and 
with their cramped fingers tear the moss 
and lichens from the rocks to make a 
broth of, while others crept down to the 
sea to gather the tiny, spider-like shrimps, 
a myriad of which were necessary to as- 
suage one man’s hunger. At last we 
stripped up our boots and leathern trap- 
pings, and boiled them into a nauseating 
tea. And all the while our minds were 
growing feebler, our voices weaker, and 
our sight fainter. We rarely spoke to 
one another, and if by chance a voice was 
raised above the common, it was in an 
access of delirium. 

One day a man died, I knew not at the 
time which one, and we hauled the body 
out of the door, and dropped it in the 
snow. 

In my own case, as I grew weaker, I 
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seemed to be harassed by enchanting | back as that blessed voice faded upon the 


music, the strains of which were uttered 
by seraphic throats, but the refrain of 
which embodied the agonizing re-iteration 
of the cruel words: 

“Lost in the frozen North! Lost in 
the frozen North!” 

By the hour I was treated to visions 
of Marion in all her angelic beauty, and 
arrayed in a glittering white robe like 
snow; but, alas! she was dancing and 
waving a half-burned letter in merciless 
glee. Oh, it would require volumes faith- 
fully to depict the innumerable mad 
vagaries that visited the diseased brains 
of the six fugitives who lay dying by 
inches in the realm of perpetual snow. 

Once, whether it were day or night 1 
cannot say, I heard a voice like unto the 
voice of the Lord, reading from the Scrip- 
tures, and I heard the words, “ Dust unto 
dust!” Some man was reading the ser- 
vice for the dead, and I tried to thank 
him, for I had longed to hear those words. 
At last I could die in peace, and I sank 





a 


air. 

I awoke, as I thought, in heaven. Ten- 
der arms held me in their warm embrace, 
and gentle hands held nectar to my lips; 
but, lackaday! I suffered still, and the 
ministering angels wore uniforms, and 
though their countenances were radiant 
with a godly kindness—they were bearded ! 

Days elapsed ere I learned that my 
celestial visitants were the brave officers 
of the good ship Bear, but I know it now; 
and what is more, I know that, with every 
revolution of the machinery that jars me as 
I lie at rest in my comfortable berth, am 
nearing home, and mother, and Marion! 

Would that I knew fitly how to praise 
God and his noble image, for my deliver- 
ance and release from out the land of 
bondage, and from a nameless grave! If 
there be any force in example, let the 
scientific world take warning of our bale- 
ful experience, and leave the frozen North 
to the malevolent deities who preside over 
the realm of perpetual snow. 
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BY EMILY LENNOX. 





There is one part of Florence that 
glows with an especial beauty, a kind of 
idyllic loveliness, in the midst of which 
the pink marble palace of the Conti 
Cesaro sunned itself, stately and sym- 
metrical, on the banks of the river Arno. 
Its blooming gardens stretched away 
down to the water’s edge, where the young 
Signor Elia, blasé at the age of seven, lay 
supinely on the grassy cushion, wondering 
what to do next. 

“Detto is so stupid, and I have no- 
body to play with!” was the sad complaint 
of this sated darling, who had dogs and 
pigeons and turtles and gold fish and a 
pony, and heaven knows what not! 
“Everything is so dull here. I wish 
Constante would stay at home and amuse 
me. I wonder what he likes about those 
dirty boys in the Chia Vecchia? Detto 
says he’s a red republican, and belongs to 
a secret society. When I’m fifteen, I’m 
going to join the Garibaldi Club and 
blow up the Austrians, if I don’t have to 
trot around in Monsignore’s suite like 
papa does. Hello! Little boy, what do 
you want?” 





This abrupt query was hurled at a 
frowsy littlefellow, with sly lips and small 
cunning eyes in which there shone the 
dull, unlovely light of envy. He was pok- 
ing his nose through the grating that 
barred the entrance to the garden on 
one side, and stood there, like a third-rate 
Peri at a first-class Paradise. 

“Hello, I say!” cried the young Sig- 
nor, getting up quickly. “How d’ye do?” 

The shabby urchin drew back, and 
would have retreated, but, as he turned, 
the corner of a queer little cage which he 
bore on his back caught in the grating, 
and he was wedged so fast that he could 
not move a step. 

“Hold on!” cried the young Signor. 
“ What have you got thereanyhow? Mice? 
White mice, upon my word! What do 
you do with them?” 

“I’m a mouse-trainer,” said the boy un- 
graciously. “Christus! Here’s a mess!” 

“Stand still,” commanded the young 
Signor. “I will free you; but you must 
come in and show me your mice. There! 
Come on!” 

The boy hesitated. 
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“Time is money, Signor!” he said, with 
a look of keen cupidity. 

«I will pay you!” said Elia contemptu- 
ously, as he thrust his hand into the 
pocket of his velvet jacket and drew out 
a couple of ‘lira, which he dropped into 
the mouse-trap. 

The little showman’s eyes glistened at 
this princely fee. He stooped down with 
alacrity, and squeezed through the little 
door in the wall which Elia opened to ad- 
mit him. 

“ Now,” said the young Signor, waving 

his hand with the air of a patron prince, 
“ begin !” 
The little mouse-trainer squatted on 
’ the grass, and took from his pocket a 
square piece of faded green baize, which 
was presently stretched on four rods of 
bamboo, te form a miniature platform. 

“Come!” he said briefly, as he opened 
the door of the trap; and six little white 
mice with pink ears and noses walked de- 
murely out upon the improvised stage, 
taking their places in a row, facing their 
master. 

“ Attention!” he cried, in a shrill stac- 
cato voice, and the mice promptly rose on 
their hind legs with their front teet primly 
crossed. 

“Good!” cried the young Signor, clap- 
ping his hands with delight. “ Bravo!” 

The mouse-trainer then took from his 
pocket half-a-dozen little wooden guns no 
larger than toothpicks,with which hearmed 
his tiny battallion, and began a regular 
drill. The mice acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably, marching in time to their cap- 
tain’s whistle, and performing the most 
wonderful evolutions, that made Elia 
scream with delight. 

“ Oh, how I should like to own them !” 
he cried. “ Do you think they would do 
all that for me ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder. They performed 
fur Angiola the first time she tried to show 
them.” 

“Angiola? Who's she?” 

“A girl that lives with us.” 

“I think I should like to exhibit them,” 
said Elia, eagerly. ‘“Couldn’t you loan 
them to me a day?” 

The little mouse-trainer looked doubt- 
ful. 

“Come!” urged the young Signor. 
“Suppose we change places—just for to- 
day. You put on my clothes and I'll 
put on yours, and you give me your mice 





to carry on my back. Oh,dear! Won't 
that be fun!” 

The boy glanced with a calculating eye 
at the costly garments of the young Sig- 
nor. They were buttoned with real gold, 
and trimmed with rare old lace, the value 
of which exceeded by far all that his trained 
mice could bring him. 

“All right!” he assented, wondering 
just how many lira those fine clothes 
would bring at the shop; and it wasn't 
long till they exchanged costumes. 

“Now I’m going into the city,” said 
the young Signor, shouldering the mouse. 
trap. “I'll be back about evening, and 
I’}l give you all the money I make. You 
can wait for me here.” 

He slipped through the little door in 
the wall, and started off through the golden 
dust of the highway. The mouse-trainer 
stood looking gleefully down at his fine 
clothes; but the young Signor had hardly 
passed out of sight ere he too had slipped 
through the little gate, and hurried away. 
An hour later, the lace-trimmed garments 
of Elia Cesaro were dangling at the door 
of a pawn-shop, and the little mouse 
trainer was gambling on the bench out- 


side of a wayside cabaret, where apricot 


wine was sold to whoever would buy it. 

He was still there two days later, when 
a young fellow in fine attire passed by 
with two companions. 

“ Hello, Cesaro!” called a young profli- 
gate who was basking in the sunshine. 
“ Heard anything of your brother yet?” 

The young count turned his pale, 
handsome face, to answer sadly “ No.” 

“That was a great note of his—to run 
away and sell his clothes toa pawnbroker!” 
resumed the other. 

“We do not think he ran away,” said 
the Count, gravely. 

“What! Abducted? In Florence? 
And can the police do nothing?” 

The little mouse-trainer got up quickly 
at the mention of police, and stole into 
the house; but he jostled suddenly against 
a rough-looking fellow who seized him by 
the collar. 

“Hey, Varo, you rogue! Is that you?” 
he cried. “Where have you been, you 
scamp? Your father hasn’t seen you 
these two days, and he is ready to break 
every bone in your little body.” 

“Mercy, Sor’ Antonio!” whined the 
little wretch. “Don’t choke me quite. I 
am just going home.” 
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“ All right! Come along with me, then,” 
sid his captor, giving the collar of the 
boy’s ragged shirt a merciless twist. “TI 
am going your way, and I’ll see you safe 
home.” 

Varo whined and pleaded, but it was 
ofno avail. Antonio dragged him along 
through narrow streets and dirty alleys, 
taking a savage pleasure in the little 
wretch’s discomfiture. 

“Oh, you'll get a fine warming, you 
will!’ he chuckled. “Come along, you 
young rascal !” 

They stopped at last in front of a dingy 
and dilapidated house, the entrance to 
which was quite destitute of bolt or bar. 

“There!” said Antonio, opening the 
door and pushing the boy into a dark 
entry, “Don’t you try running away 
again.” 

The door was closed upon him, and 
Varo crouched tremulously ‘n one corner 
of the gloomy passage. Through the 
broken glass of a door to the right, he 
could see and hear what was going on in 
theroom, which he would not have entered 
then for a pile of money. From the 
coarse, angry words, the muttered curses 
that issued thence, he knew that his 
drunken father was at home, waiting to 
vent his brutal wrath upon his runaway 
wn. Varo would have escaped at once, 
but he was between two fires. Outside, 
he heard Antonio gossiping with a bold 
cntadina, and he dared not attempt to 
leave the house lest he should be dragged 
directly into his father’s presence. 

“Basta ! Angiola!” cried Pietro, angrily. 
“You don’t mean to keep that brat here 
to eat us out of house and home, and beg- 
gar us to pay for drugs and doctors?” 
“The boy is sick, Sor’ Pietro,” answered 
the girl, in a gentle, hushing tone, that 
unded like the lapping waves of the 
Adriatic. “The doctor says it is the 
fever, and it may be weeks till he is well. 
He caught cold, being lost that night in 
the drenching rain—poor lad!” 
“Weeks!” echoed Pietro, wrath raising 
his voice in a rapid crescendo. “And 
meanwhile you are to stay at home to 
hurse him, without earning a lira? I won’t 
wave it, 1 say! He shall go to the hos- 
otal, the brat!” v 
“But they won’t take fever patients at 
the hospital,” urged Angiola. 

‘No, no! But we are to take them in, 
d perhaps die of it. Not much! I’ll 








inform the police. Let them take the 
child away. He’s a thief, anyhow. A 
fine fellow, upon my word—lying on the 
door-step with Varo’s clothes on, and the 
mice half-drowned! [I'll settle him!” 

“But, indeed, Sor’ Pietro, the boy—” 

“Shut up!” said Pietro, roughly, seiz- 
ing his hat, and staggering to the door. 
“T’ll do as I please in my own house.” 

Varo crouched in his dark corner as 
the rough, slovenly figure appeared in 
the hall. His father’s clothes almost 
brushed against him; but his presence 
was not discovered. Outside theré was a 
new danger. If Antonio should tell that 
he was there in the entry! 

“Well,” said Antonio, as he greeted 
Pietro, with a look of malicious curiosity. 
“Tt doesn’t take you long to dispose of 
the young ’uns!” 

“T generally manage them,” said Pietro 
gruffly, quite unconscious cf the allusion 
to Varo. 

Antonio understood that he was not in 
a talking mood. He was disappointed, 
but he joined him in silence, and they 
walked away together. When Varo 
heard him go, he sprang up with a long 
breath of relief, and stole on tip-toe to the 
glass door. 

“Ha!” he muttered. “Cesaro has 
found his way here! Down with the 
fever—hey? Well, he can’t tell tales 
now, but this is no place for me. I’ve 
had enough of it anyhow. I’m off to 
Genoa while the money holds out, and 
then I shall go to sea. Adios, Angiola! 
You always were a fool !” 

With this comment, he opened the 
outer door softly and left the house, 
darting away like an arrow when once he 
gained the street. 

That day, as fate decreed it, Pietro 
got into a row, and was locked up for a 
month. Angiola, at home, with a very 
small store of money on hand, watched 
tenderly and faithfully by the bedside of 
Elia, whose life hung long in the balance 
ere he began slowly to recover his health. 

Angiola went out very little now. She 
heard nothing of the mysterious disap- 
pearance of Count Cesaro’s son, and, when 
Elia insisted that his father was a rich 
nobleman in Monsignore’s suite, she 
thought the boy’s head had been turned 
with the fever. 

“ When I am well enongh to go home, 
you shall see!” he cried earnestly. “And 
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you will come to live with me, Angiola. 
Ve shall never be parted.” 

The girl smiled, and threaded her 
slender fingers through his soft, dark 
hair. Ever since her parents had died, 
and she had come to live in the Rossi 
family, she had been thrown with people 
unlike her own. Elia’s was the first 
gentle nature with which she had come in 
contact for many a day, and it was easy 
for her to love the boy. But she did not 
believe in his story about the pink marble 
palace on the banks of the Arno. 

“Do you know?” she said, patting his 
cheek fondly, “something wonderful has 
happened since you were sick. Bebe—the 
little white mouse, you know—has three 
baby mice, the sweetest little things you 
ever saw.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried the young Signor, 
wild with delight. “Where are they?” 

“Tl bring them,” said Angiola, “I 
put the little family in a separate cage. 
See! Here they are—aren’t they pretty?” 

“TI can’t see them,” Elia objected. 

“They’re all cuddled up close to their 
mother. Here, take this straw and touch 
Bebe—then she’ll come out; but don’t 
hurt her.” 

Elia obeyed with great gentleness, and 
shouted delightedly when the tiny bits of 
pink and white flesh were disclosed in one 
corner of the cage. 

“Qh, Angiola! Can’t they belong to 
us? Can’t we train them ourselves?” 

“ Perhaps,” she answered wistfully, but 
she was fearing all the while that Pietro 
and his rogue of a boy would return to 
interfere with them. 

“My father will buy them for us,” said 
Elia confidently. “I will tell him to- 
morrow when you take me home. You 
are going to take me home to-morrow, 
aren't you?” 

Angiola nodded. She had promised 
to take him to the Palazzo Cesaro, because 
nothing else would satisfy him; but, for 
herself, she knew how it would end. She 
stared with wonder-wide eyes when she 
saw some one rush out of that grand place, 
snatch up Elia, and bear him away. 

“You little wretch !” cried a shrill fem- 
inine voice, as some one shook her roughly 
by the shoulder. “So you have been 
kidnapping the young Signor, and come 
back now for the reward! Be off with 
you, or I’ll have you arrested!” 

Angiola paused in utter astonishment; 








but a torrent of abuse made her take ts 





her heels, and away she flew like a fright 
ened bird. When the young Signor Ia 
told his story, and the Conti Cesaro cam 
down to greet his son’s benefactress, An 
giola had gone. The next day they wen 
to see her, but apparently she had no 
returned to Pietro’s house, and from that 
day they heard of her no more. 
K Bs k * * x 

Ten years later Constante Cesaro wa 
lord of his ancestral estate, but his ip 
heritance was conditional. Knowing hb 
son’s republican bias, the old Coun 
had made a will forbidding him to mary 
among the people, at the pain of forfeit 
ing every cent of his patrimony, whid 
should then be transferred to his younger 
brother. At first no one had givens 
thought to this stricture, but now that th 
Conti Cesaro had been dead five yean 
all Florence was talking about his soni 
infatuation with a beautiful opera singe. 

The young Signor had remonstratel, 
but all in vain. 

“Constante,” he said, impatiently, “yu 
surely cannot be fool enough to many 
her at such a cost!” 

“T love her,” his brother answer 
quietly. “ You are only a boy, Elia, bu 
when you know her you will understani 
Take the title, since our father willed i 
so. It is nothing to me.” 

Four days later a letter came, stating 
briefly that the Count Cesaro had marriel 
the Signorina Viti, and would bring hi 
wite home. : 

“T know you will not deny me this 
dulgence, brother,” he wrote. “It bi 
always been the custom of the Counts of 
Cesaro so to bring home their brides; aul 
I have this weakness, although I ca 
no longer claim the privilege as a right 

The young Count was vexed sorely, fot 
he was fond of his brother, and hated # 
see him throwing himself away ; but ® 
Constante had said, though he was still only 
seventeen, he understood it when he saw4 
lissome figure, clad in mech robes of erilr 
son velvet, clinging to his brother’s arm 

She was wonderfully lovely, with & 
witching face and eyes that mirro 
fair, generous soul. Elia’s heart web! 
out to her unconsciousiy, and, whem 84 
smiled, he was thrilled with a pleasall 
memory. The touch of her hand appealt? 
to him, and he uttered words he had nevé 
thought to speak. 
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“You are welcome,” he said, kindly. 
«J would like you to feel at home, and to 
say always, if you like.” 

Constante’s eyes filled with manly tears, 
He was about to murmur something, 
when his wife uttered a low cry, and 
caught both of the young Count’s hands. 

“You are very good!” she exclaimed, 
excitedly. “They told me you were proud 
and unapproachable. I thought you might 
not care to recall me, but—have you quite 
forgotten Angiola ?” 

“No!” answered the young count in 
clear, ringing tones. “I shall never for- 
gether. Can it be that you—” 

“Tam Angiola,” she answered. “Can 
you forgive me for ruining Constante’s 

rospects? I am rich. I can give him 

k his wealth at least.” 





The young count flung his arms around 
her. 

“You saved my life,” he said, tenderly. 
“Tf I had known it was you—” 

“Well?” said Constante laughingly, 
but with a tremor in his voice. 

“JT am only sorry I could not marry 
her myself!” 

“Never mind,” whispered Angiola, “I 
have a sweet cousin.” 

And, strange to say, it was she who be- 
came the Contessa Cesaro, for no matri- 
monial stricture had been placed upon 
the young Count; and, as the Palazzo was 
vast enough to accommodate a colony, 
they all lived together by common consent ; 
and, though F lorence talked of the decline 
of the Cesaro family, you may believe they 
were much happier than their censors. 





THE PEAR TREE. 





Radiant stands the blooming tree, 
Robed, and crowned, in purest white, 
Each snowy blossom, fair to see, 
Breathes out a subtle, sweet, delight. 
Wrapped in an atmosphere of dreams, 
Wooed by low murmurs of the bee. 
The very breeze, caressing seems, 
As softly drifts a petal free. 


Joyous, amid the flush of May, 
Its pure buds opening to the light, 
—A glorious symbol, each to-day, 
Of hopes that do not know of blight— , 
Stately, fresh, and sweet it stands, 
Waiting in unconscious grace, 
The fairest sight in many lands, 
Lifting to Heaven its beauteous face. 


Waiting, for what? Fruition full 
Of all this thickly-clustering bloom? 
Dazzling, dream-like, beautiful, 
Must any meet an unblessed doom? 
“Q, linger, blithe, and lovely May ! 
Anticipation’s joy is sweet, 
Bright hopes are in full flower to-day, 
Stay now thy swiftly-flitting feet!” 


A passing clowd its shadow throws, 
A light wind whispers thro’ the leaves, 
“Grieve not, though all this beauty goes, 
A glory comes with harvest-sheaves. 
Though vainly many a blossem here 
May seem to live, and fruitless perish, 
All serve God’s will, spring-time to cheer, 
The dest, alone, He’ll guard and cherish.” 
F. E. WYLLys. 


SONG. 





Ah, dear, the years are long, so long, 
That keep our hands apart: 
But, oh! how swift, when love’s sweet song 
Beats soft from heart to heart, 
When eyes are shining into eyes, 
And lips, with words unsaid, 
To words unsaid make fond replies, 
By love’s divining sped. 


The winter wind is keen and chill, 
The snow is white and cold, 
And through the wood, and down the hill, 
The storm is fiercely rolled, 
Yet little heed we of the blast 
That shakes the giant pine, 
For lo! my love doth hold you fast, 
And love has made you mine. 


What good to man a sounding name, 
And store of gold and land, 

The plaudits and the power of fame, 
And slaves that by him stand, 

If, in the crowds that girt him round, 
None hold his words above 

The narrow way that self doth bound, 
Nor pay for help with love? 


Ah, sweet, I hold your love to be 
Far more than kingly sway 
Over wide lands, that front the sea 
Beyond the rising day ; 
Who wins the glory of your trust, 
The sweetness of your kiss, 
Has conquered time, and pain, and dust, 
And won unfading bliss. 
Txos. S. Coutizr. 








THE COMPENSATION. 


BY C. M. ARNOLD. 





Arthur Chandish sat at an upper win- 
dow of the little cottage at the end of the 
lane. He looked across a broad expanse 
of field, fallow, and woodland, to the sun- 
set glories lingering on the distant hills, 
and he listened to the birds singing mer- 
rily in the tree-tops; but at the same 
time he was conscious of other sights. and 
sounds—sights not in accordance with 
the beauty of the quiet evening; sounds 
that chimed not with the thrush’s even- 
ing song. Perhaps the roses under his 
window had something to do with this, for 
were they not of the same rich hue as had 
been those given to a dark-eyed woman, 
ten? twelve ?—he passed his hand wearily 
over his iron-gray hair—fifteen years ago? 
How plainly he could see the slender, 
white-robed figure, the beautiful face 
crowned by masses of rippling hair—hair 
black as night, and yet soft and fine as 
any blonde tress ever shorn from the head 
of a Saxon maiden. The large dark eyes 
looked appealingly into his, the flush on 
the smooth cheeks deepened, the full lips 
quivered ever so little, as he separated one 
red rose from a cluster and fastened it 
among the perfumed tresses. 

With a smothered exclamation he 
stretched out his arm as if to thrust aside 
a presence which jostled him, but the 
fair face only changed to the likeness of 
another; a woman’s face also, but worn 
and old, the stamp of sin mingled with 
lines that told of want and misery upon 
it, and spread over all a veil of ashen 
grey fashioned by death’s gaunt fingers. 

Was he never to forget that dead face? 
Of ail the swiftly-passing years, would 
not one bear away the memory of that 
slimy cellar, the heap of mouldering 
straw, the ghastly tenant, and the little 
child, moaning for one who would never 
by word or blow again answer the plain- 
tive cry? Was there ever to sound in 
his ears the coarse, untutored voice, 
hushed to a harsh whisper : 

“She wurn’t no good, mister. I’ve 
heard as how she wur an actriss once. 
More’n six months now, she’s been drinkin’ 
and swearin’ and dyin’.”’ 

Around his hand he felt the claw-like 
clasp of the elfish child, as she walked by 





his side, through the widening streets, tp 
warmth, shelter and comfort. 

Joined by a tangled thread, which none 
but he could trace, followed the vision of 
a fair, sweet home, made ready for a bride 
It were hard to tell which was most loath 
some to him, the memory of those dainty 
rooms, or the cellar opening upon the nar. 
row stretch between rows of totteri 
houses, in one of London’s most deg; 
courts. 

Of course it was not always thus with 
Arthur Chandish. The days in the 
crowded city were too well filled with 
work to allow aught but the merest shadow 
of the long ago to thrust themselves into 
notice ; and during the few holidays he al 
lowed himself, he could sometimes sweep 
aside the memories that troubled him. 

He was a poet and—do not confound 
the two—a dreamer; and he was also a 
hard-working barrister. If vou can im 
agine nothing of the character of sucha 
man, written words would be powerless to 
describe him. I can only add that he 
was the last of his name and race, and 
his life had been a strange and solitary 
one. Once only, and that for a little 
space, happiness had dwelt with him; but 
she had long ago removed all traces of 
her presence, and for many years he had 
done—what he could. Sometimes, as now, 
he became impatient. In this quiet old 
cottage in the green heart of Surrey, with 
only songs of birds and scent of flowerst 
fill the air around him, why could it net 
be with him as with other men? Why 
need so many mocking memories taut 
him? 

But the fair June night lingered not 
for these or other questions. With deft 
fingers she smoothed away the painted 
glories of the western sky, and sp 
her own dark mantle over the vaulted 
heavens, suffering only a border of gleam 
ing stars to light up its sombre folds, then 
hushed all sounds save those which were 
sweeter than the sweet silence. 

If rest and sleep came not to the poor 
atoms beneath—ah, well—she had done 
her part. 

A week went slowly by, and one day 
differed little from another to the dweller 
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in the red-tiled cottage. He strolled 
among the narrow lanes and pleasant 
felds, and in the long bright afternoons, 
read Homer under the shade of the great 
oak by the river side, looking up from the 
battles of men and gods to see the strag- 
gling ranks of rushes motionless in the 
sweet air; and hearing, amid the din of 
contending armies, an interlude of sweet 
bird music. 

He visited the weird ruin, that, like a 
frowning monitor, watched the pleasant 
country, and, as he stood before the walls 
thezealous Henry had spared, he wondered 
not at tales told of shadows of cowled 
forms that erst had dwelt in that old 
Priory, gliding across the grassy slope 
and passing out of sight under the high 
arched door-way. Entering the ruined 
chapel, a startled partridge fluttered past 
him; her nest was in the tall grass which 
grew close to the altar-stone. 

He passed the typical cottage with its 
thatched roof, vine-covered walls, and 
narrow strip of garden. What made life 
endurable to the hard-working inmates? 
Was it the children, whom they were 
rearing to the same toilsome lives ?—the 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked children, play- 
ing in the lanes, or with tall foxglove 
banners marching up and down the worn 
brick pathways ? 

Each day when he came back to the 
cottage at the end of the lane, he found 
m the low table by his window a bou- 
quet of freshly-gathered flowers, and 
among them were always two or three 
small velvety red roses. The sight was 
hateful to him. _ He called himself child- 
ith or in his dotage; but no printed page, 
hor even the deeper enchantment of the 
pen in his own hand, had power to hold 


| his wandering thoughts so long as the 


fragrant roses were near him. The only 
thing he could do was to place the bou- 
quet on top of the old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, and cover it with a newspaper 
til he was ready to leave the room, and 
then carefully replace it on the stand by 
the window. 

This answered very well for a time; 
but one day he left his room for a long 
walk—left also the flowers on the high 
chest of drawers. When Mrs. Gardner, 
“on household cares intent,” entered her 
lodger’s room, she found the dainty vase 
and sweet contents set aside and covered 
up. So surprised was she that she did 





what she afterwards regretted—she called 
her daughter, Marion. 

“You need make no more nosegays for 
Mr. Chandish’s room, my dear. Look!” 
and pointed to the despised offering. 

“OQ, mamma!” was the only answer, 
as the girl looked ruefully at the white 
carnations, purple and gold pansies, and 
the red roses in a nest of feathery grass 
and ferns. 

It was such a pitiful, grieved little 
voice that Mrs. Gardner said hastily, 
“ Never mind, child, make some fresh nose- 
gays for our own room, and think no 
more of this one. Prebably Mr. Chandish 
does not like flowers,” and she bustled 
about a little more than was absolutely 
necessary. Marion was her only child; 
and in the days gone by the woman had 
thanked God that this was so, and had 
even prayed that the one might be taken 
from her. Unnatural? No, quite natu- 
ral, under the: circumstances. A little 
child shrank from a drunken father, and 
clung with piteous cries to the trembling 
mother who tried to shield the little one 
—and sometimes tried in vain. 

When Marion was four years old, she 
had been lifted up to look at her father’s 
dead face; and since then, mother and 
child had been comparatively happy. 
The mother gathered a few fragments of 
what had once been wealth, and in the 
low-roofed cottage at the end of the lane, 
Marion passed from childhood to woman- 
hood, and was almost as timid and shrink- 
ing as she had been when a child. Per- 
haps the first four years of her life had 
something to do with this—the years of 
which, happily, she could remember 
little. 

The one absorbing passion of the girl’s 
soul was music; and when neither in wak- 
ing nor sleeping dreamland, she sat by 
the little cottage piano, which answered 
as best it could her slender, untrained 
fingers. Her ambition, the ambition of a 
girl of seventeen, was an innocent one. 
To go to the old parish church at Ranley, 
to sit among the sweet-voiced singers and 
and press the organ keys for the wailing 
ery of a miserere, or to throw her whole 
soul into the exultant magnificat, would 
be to have reached the summit. 

Mr. Arthur Chandish would never 
have seen the advertisement that resulted 
in his taking rooms in that cottage home, 


‘could mother or daughter have devised 
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any other way of making the slender in- 
come cover the expense of semi-weekly 
visits to London and lessons from a mas- 
ter. 

The first time Mr. Chandish entered 
his room atter the removal of the flowers, 
he remembered the vase left on the chest 
of drawers. He turned to look. The 
newspaper was carefully folded, the books 
were distributed, and the round table be- 
fore the window was empty. 

He was more troubled by this incident 
than many men would believe possible. 
It must look like a studied insult to the 
lady who had placed the flowers there— 
but what could he do? Could he say, 
that to him, a man with iron-gray hair, 
the scent or sight of red roses was so 
fraught with memories that he could de- 
vote his mind to nothing while they were 
near him? 

Next day, he went to Reyford, and 
dreamed so many hours away stretched 
on the greensward before the old castle, 
that the ‘drowsy day’ was nearly sung to 
rest when he opened the garden gate. As 
he passed around the end of the house— 
for, with a charming disregard of all laws 
on the subject, the cottage had turned its 
back upon the rustic lane leading to it— 
he heard a woman’s voice, clear, sweet 
and strong, singing the old-time ballad of 
Robin Gray. He stood near the great 
barberry bushes until the song was ended, 
then passed the window, darkening, for a 
moment, the waning light. 

Marion Gardner quickly laid by her 
music and closed her piano, for Mr. 
Chandish’s room was just above, and the 
sound of her music might annoy the city 
gentleman. 

Meanwhile that same gentleman sat by 
his open window, hoping to again hear 
the voice of the singer in the room be- 
neath ; but all was still. Who could it 
have been, he vaguely wondered. Not 
Mrs. Gardner, surely, for there was no 
mistaking the ring of youth in the des- 
pairing words “while my heart was in 
the sea.” 

He pondered over it till he sat down to 
the tea table, and then, as Mrs, Gardner 
turned to leave the room, he said, “ May 
I ask, Mrs, Gardner, who was singing 
‘Auld Robin Gray’ as I came through 
the garden just now?” 

“Jt was my daughter, Marion,” was 
the concise reply. 


“Your daughter?” with a little accent 
of surprise. “She has a wonderful voice,” 

Mrs. Gardner waited a moment, but 
her lodger said nothing more. 

“ A daughter,” he soliloquized. “TI have 
been here more than a week, and have 
not seen her. Once I caught a glimpse 
of a slender figure in a grey dress, but 
that is all.” 

Yes, that was all. Marion had kept 
out of sight from instinctive shyness, and 
her mother was glad that the girl chow 
so to do. Marion could assist her in the 
light household tasks while Mr. Chan 
dish was in the house; and during his ab 
sence there was ample time to devote to 
music. 

The second Sunday of Mr. Chandish’s 
stay at Lane Cottage, he walked acros 
the fields to the little chapel at Ranley 
bridge, from, I am sorry to say, no higher 
motive than that the walk was mor 
charming than the longer one to Ranl 
church. Sooth to say, he loitered mu 
going, and more returning; so much more 
that, as he stepped over the last stile into 
the little lane, he stood face to face with 
Mrs. Gardner, on her way home from 
Ranley; and with Mrs. Gardner was het 
daughter. Mr. Chandish looked into 8 
childish face, with low, broad forehead, 
flushed cheeks and violet eyes, above 
which were misty waves of yellow hair 
and thought—of many things. 

The afternoon found him in the cottage 
parlor, watching dreamily the small white 
hands and graceful figure, while he lix 
tened to the sweet voice singing the old 
hymns he had listened to when a child. 

In three more days the two had be 
come well acquainted, and the few sert- 
ples that had at first troubled Mrs. Gard- 
ner had flown to the winds. Mr. Chandish 
was old enough to be the girl’s father; ml 
deed, his manner toward her was fatherly 
in the extreme; and Marion was a child. 

As for Mr. Chandish himself, Marion 
Gardner was to him a revelation—so fait, 
so sweet, so unconscious. It was not dit 
ficult to explain to her the little incident 
of the flowers, nor even, in grave tones, 
to say, “Roses are inseparably connected 
with the greatest trouble of my life, and 
to the deep red ones cling peculiarly 
memories. ” ; 

The blue eyes were raised to his with 
quick sympathy: “I like them so much, 
‘ and—and—lI did not know.” 
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“Of course not, my child; please do 
not think of it any more.” 

Then he asked her to make another 
bouquet for him, and watched her as she 
placed the tiny handful of leaves and 
blossoms together; and when he put out 
his hand to take them from her, it was 
strange how the momentary touch of the 
slender fingers thrilled him. It was so 
long since, save in kindly courtesy, a 
woman’s hand had touched his. 

He had quite made up his mind now: 
he would keep the rooms for the summer. 
His tliree weeks’ holiday was over, but 
what was to hinder him from coming 
down every week or two for a little rest, 
a Sabbath rest from work and care? 
What, indeed? 

It was natural that during the first 
week of his return to London, he should 
sometimes think of the pleasant cottage 
at the end of the lane, and not unnatural 
that when he next went down to Ran- 
lev, he should take with him a few 
well-selected songs. It was surely giving 
the child, into whose narrow life so few 
pleasures entered, a little glimpse of hap- 
piness; and it was not unpleasant to see 
her unaffected pleasure in the little gift, 
nor to note her flushed cheeks and wide- 
open eves as she sat down to the piano 
and tried first one song and then another. 
He could not help thinking of the lonely, 
ungirlish life she was leading She had 
told him that, save her mother, she had 
no relative, no friend, scarcely an acquain- 
tance. She had never been to school, 
had never had any teacher but her 
mother, had lived alone through child- 
hood, girlhood, and—he started a little— 
no, she had surely not reached woman- 


She had read few books but she was 
not ignorant, and there was a naive charm 
in her conversation; though perhaps this 
latter was due to the girl’s wondrous 
beauty. She was so young, so innocent— 
Mr. Chandish sighed heavily. 

Thrice more the man went down to 
Ranley before the day that decided 
Marion Gardner’s fate. “That evening he 
asked her to walk with him, and it was 
with a curious sensation that he waited in 
the little porch while she made her simple 
preparations. 

The last blossoms of the red rose by the 
window had long ago fallen, but he could 
see them still—glowing dark and _bril- 





liant on an old-fashioned table—the glim- 
mering light of waxen tapers above them, 
and “T am quite ready, Mr. Chan- 
dish.” 

He turned instantly. A dainty figure 
in grey stood before him; the wide hat 
with. its deep blue facing pushed back 
from the delicate face, showing the pure 
rose-tinted cheeks and the wistful look in 
the violet eyes. 

They walked down the lane, then 
across two long fields; loitered a little be- 
side the brook that Marion had once 
told him was the very one Tennyson had 
in his mind when he wrote her favorite 
song; and after crossing the rustic bridge, 
passed through another field, meeting 
only one person by the way, a tall woman 
wrapped in a cloak and thickly veiled. 

“She must be ill, or she would not be 
dressed like that in August,” Marion 
said, after they passed her; and Mr. Chan- 
dish answered carelessly, “I did not notice 
her.” 

At the next stile, Marion paused: “I 
think I must not go any farther, Mr. 
Chandish. Mamma said, only a little 
way,” and she glanced up shyly. 

There was a moment’s silence, and 
then Arthur Chandish laid his hand on 
the slender fingers resting on the worn 
step. He watched the swift upcoming of 
the flush that dyed cheeks and forehead 
at his first words; he saw it recede so 
swiftly, so entirely, that bat for the 
frightened violet eyes, he might have 
thought a face sculptured in marble was 
before him. 

A long silence followed his last words: 
“And now, Marion, tell me. Could you 
be happy with me?” 

The shadows grew longer. A bird lit 
upon a hawthorn bush so near them that 
Mr. Chandish could have touched it with 
his hand. It trilled its evening song, 
and flitted away. 

After the bird’s song—silence. There 
was color enough in the girl’s face now, 
though it went and came fitfully. At 
length Mr. Chandish’s voice—* My answer, 
Marion ?” 

She looked into his face, an upward 
appealing look, then with a long, shiver- 
ing breath that sounded like a soh, said, 
“ Yes.” 

With tender words he stilled her 
trembling, and, a little later, across the 
dewy meadows and over the alder-fringed 
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brook, they went back to the cottage 
home together. By the sheltering shrub- 
bery, where, not many weeks before, a 
sweet voice had first reached Mr. Chan- 
dish, he paused a moment. The new 
moon in her soft, young splendor was 
the only witness of the betrothal kiss. 

After one long, happy day, Mr. Chan- 
dish went back to London, and two weeks 
dragged slowly by before he went down 
to Ranley. He had written to Marion 
several times, but had neither received 
nor expected an answer. She had told 
him that she could not—indeed she could 
not—write to him vet; and looking into 
the shy sweet fuce, he had been content 
to let her have her way. 

The last rays of the sinking sun rested 
on the roof of the cottage at the end of 
the lane, when Mr. Chandish stood before 
the door. It struck him that there was a 
peculiarly quiet look about the house, 
and a little chill passed over him when, 
afver waiting a few minutes, he turned the 
handle of the door, and found that it did 
not yield to his strong hand. Then he 
smiled at his thought of fear. 

Marion and her mother had gone for a 
walk; of course they would have no 
choice, save to lock the door before leay- 
ing. He wandered about the garden 
paths for a little while; picked a few pan- 
sies from the narrow flower-bed; stood 
for a few minutes by the great barberry 
bushes at the end of the house—and grew 
restless. Then the thought came, “ Doubt- 
less they have gone to Ranley village, 
and are little late returning. I will go 
and meet them.” 

As he closed the gate behind him, a 
card fastened to it caught his eve. Only 
two words in staring capitals, and under- 
neath the intimation to apply to 87 High 
street, Ranley. What did it mean? 
With hurried steps, and a sudden awful 
fear, Arthur Chandish walked across the 
dewy fields, over the brook, past the stile 
—another field—a level stretch of turn- 
pike—and the proprietor of 87 High street 
stood before him. 

“ Mr. Chandish? ’Em. Ah, yes. Mrs. 
Gardner's lodger. Some books were lett 
in my charge.” Yes, Mrs. Gardner had 
left Lane Cottage very suddenly, after 
living there so many years. Understood 
her daughter’s health required a change. 
Very pretty girl, but delicate looking— 
very. No, he had no idea where they 





had gone. Mrs. Gardner had not said 
anything about her destination; but the 
books were all right. “Here they are, 
and a small parcel—roll of music, I be 
lieve,’ and the fussy little man bowed 
and smiled obsequiousl y 

“When did they go?” 
Chandish, hoarsely. 

“Hem! ah—on Thursday of last week 
---good evening, sir.” 

It was quite dark when Mr. Chandish 
went out into the night, and a soft rain 
was falling. Involuntarily he bowed his 
head, and walked along, not knowifg nor 
caring, whither. 

Was this to be the end of his manhood’s 
dream? In youth— manhood—old 
—was it to be thus with him? Couldit 
be possible “that woman” —long since the 
man who had once looked with lover's 
eyes upon Alice Barte had ceased to 
speak her name—had aught to do with 
this? She had sworn that while she 
lived he should call no woman wife; but 
he had thought it only a passionate threat 
—born of the fires of hate and wounded 
pride glowing in her dark eyes. She did 
not know, she could not know of Marion 
Gardner, the innocent child, whose love 
he had won. It could not be that he 
had lost her. It was only two weeks sinee 
he had held her in his arms, had pressed 
soft kisses on forehead and cheek as he 
bade her good-by—it was maddening! 
He tried to reason calmly upon it, but it 
was impossible. He was dazed, bewil 
dered ; but, more and more, the conviction 
forced itself upon him, it was “that 
woman’s” work. If she had sought them 
out, what tale might she not have told 
the girl and her mother? She had kept 
his letters—all of them. She had moek- 
ingly told him how she prized them— 
every one; and how she could not, she 
would not, part with the smallest gift he 
had given her. It all came back to him 
most vividly, and he clenched his hand 
in helpless rage. . 

Then more sober thoughts came to him. 
The girl he loved could be found; she 
must be found, and he would tell her the 
story of his life and love. She would be 
lieve him against the—. Suddenly he 
exclaimed aloud: “Dolt! idiot that I 
have been! Of course there is a letter im 
one of the books. Perhaps Mrs. Gard- 
ner was obliged to go away.” 

He replaced his hat, and with firm de 
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cided steps walked quickly to the nearest 
inn, and was soon alone in his room—the 
parcel of books and the roll of music be- 
fore him. His hands trembled as he un- 
tied the string—only three books, and in- 
side the cover of one a letter. He tore it 
open. ‘These were the written words: 

“Mx. CHanpiso—We are going away, that 
Marion may never look upon your face again. 
She is my only child, and I would rather see 
her in her coffin than see her your wife. You 
will understand why I write this, when I tell 
you that Alice Barte came to us the day after 
you left, and showed us your letters and told us 
all. HELEN GARDNER. 

He groaned aloud once then sat still as 
if stunned. After a while, he roused 
himself, wiped the great beads of per- 
spiration from his forehead, and mechani- 
cally unrolled the music; the few songs 
he had taken down to Ranley, the only 
thing he had ever given Marion Gardner. 
Even the betrothal ring was still in his 
own possession, for he had not meant to 
ask her to be his wife quite so soon, when 
he had last come down to Ranley. He 
had thought to have waited till the child 
knew him a little better, A queer chok- 
ing sensation made itself felt in his throat 
as he looked at the soft pages, and noticed 
that the initials and date he had seen 
Marion write had been carefully erased. 

Poor Marion! Poor little child! He 
bowed his head on hishands. All thoughts 
of anger and resentment died away at the 
thought of the violet-eved girl into whose 
lite he had brought such bitter sorrow; 
and he would have kept from her even 
the shadow of trouble, so he could have 
had his way. 

In the gray dawn of the next morning 
Arthur Chandish left Ranley, and began 
his work; the work of finding Marion 
Gardner. It is useless to write. in detail 
of the months that followed—months of 
anxious search, weary waiting, and con- 
tinued disappointment. It was easy to 
trace mother and daughter to London; 
but there all trace was lost. He felt, 
however, that thev had not remained in 
the great city. Mrs. Gardner knew and 
loved her daughter too well for that. In 
such an atmosphere she would soon droop 
away. In some quiet little nook of the 
fair country he would at last find her; 
and when he should have found her ?— 
His pulses quickened, his heart beat 
heavily. 


The autumn days wore away. 
Vou. cIx.—27. 


The 





old vear died, and was buried under the 
new-fallen snow, and Arthur Chandish 
listened to the bells ringing its funeral 
knell in a little Kentish village. The 
weary winter winds moaned over the mis- 
take he had made as he traveled toward 
a beautiful valley in Devonshire. The 
soft April rain wept sadly as he turned 
away from the violet-perfumed banks of 
Warwickshire. The red roses were in 
the full flush of their June beauty when 
he passed the cottage at the end of the 
lane, and before all their bright petals 
had dropped upon the bosom of our com- 
mon mother he walked the rocky streets 
of a little village in Wales, and looked 
in vain for what he sought. Summer 
came and passed away, and the shorten- 
ing autumn days lengthened his misery. 
A vear had passed since the evening he 
stood alone before that cottage door, and 
he was alone still—more utterly alone it 
seemed to him than any one in the wide 
world. His face was thinner, his hair a 
little grayer than a year ago. His place 
in London knew him no more; his work, 
his life, was to find the fair-haired girl he 
loved. 

And all this time no pitying hand had 
been outstretched to guide him; no kindly 
voice had bid him pause, even when he 
passed the very house whose roof sheltered 
Marion and her mother. 

The winter dragged wearily through, 
and spring, with its warmth and beauty, 
thrilled the great frame of nature with a 
tender touch of triumph; but no change 
came to the weary man. 

Spring was already ripening to summer, 
when, one evening, he walked through 
the long fields beyond a little hamlet in 
one of the inland counties. He had just 
met a fresh disappointment, and hard and 
harsh had been her greeting. He might 
as well remain over the coming Sunday. 
The gray old church would be less un- 
endurable than other places. Perhaps 
among the singers there might even be a 
sweet-voiced maiden—he smiled bitterly. 

The thrushes sang their merriest, and 
never before had their silvery notes 
sounded so mockingly on his ears. 

He could hear, oh, so plainly, “ Do 
you know, Mr. Chandish, that I was al- 
most grown up, before I found that ‘the 
mavis wild wi’ mony a note’ was our own 
beautiful thrush. I had always liked that 
part of Mary’s Lament the best, though I 
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did not understand it. 
—and am still.” 

The quiet little sigh that followed these 
last words hurt him now. 

He left the fields and followed a nar- 
row lane between the tall, untrimmed 
hedgerows; passed two or three laborers’ 
cottages, and one of a little better class; 
then, a great orchard, whose drooping 
boughs shut in another peaceful home, 
till a locked gate barred his pathway, and 
just beyond he could see an old farm- 
house and its clustering chimneys. He 
turned back, noting with tired eyes the 
little picture he came upon as he passed 
the corner of the old orchard—a mother 
going to meet the husband and father 
returning from his day’s labor, two little 
ones toddling beside her, and a sturdy 
baby close clasped in her arms. He was 
so near that he heard the baby shout as 
the chubby hands were buried in the 
father’s bushy beard, and he saw the tired 
face lighten as he took the precious bur- 
den. 

He walked on, more slowly now. The 
sun was nearly down, and only a few 
slant rays tinged the windows of the cot- 
tage on his right. Suddenly he stopped 

is heart stood still; then throbbed 
mightily. Only a few notes of a song 
had reached his ears, but he knew that 
his search was ended. The windows of 
the cottage close beside him’ were open, 
and thence came the sweet, sad melody. 
He walked some distance down the lane, 
striving to control himself, then turned 
and with firm steps walked back and up 
the narrow pathway to the cottage door. 
It opened almost instantly, and—was it 
Marion ?—that slender girl, with the 
white, white face and shadowy eyes? She 
looked at him, gave one startled, gasping 
ery, and, before he could utter a word, 
sank senseless at his feet. 

He raised her up just as the door be- 
yond opened, and Mrs. Gardner cried 
aloud : 

“Have you killed her? Have you 
killed my child, Mr. Chandish?” 

“No, no,” he cried, quickly. “She has 
only fainted,” and he carried her into the 
inner room and laid her on the sofa. 

The mother would fain have kept him 
from her darling; she even tried to draw 
away the little hands he was holding and 
pressing passionate kisses upon. But he 
held them fast as he bent over the girl, 


I was so ignorant 





and called her gently by name. The 
mother could but see that at the sound of 
his voice the eyelids unclosed, the blue 
eyes looked gravely into the worn face of 
the strong man near her, then with pitiful 
questioning sought her own. 

He knelt beside her. 

“My Marion? My own darling! Oh, 
why did you not wait a little? That 
woman did not tell you the truth when 
she went down to Ranley. I will tell you 
all, and you shall be my judge.” 

She turned her wan face toward him 
with a wistful smile: 

“I—TI thought it could not all be true.” 

“You have been ill,” he said, a little 
later. “Are you strong enough to hear 
the story now?” 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly. 
quite strong.” 

Mrs. Gardner pushed a chair near the 
low couch where the girl was lying, and 
in the solemn twilight stillness, Arthur 
Chandish told the story of his life. 

Shortly after he left Cambridge, a child 
had begged of him in the London streets, 
and struck by the utter misery of her 
story, he had followed her to the wretched 
shelter she called home, and seen for him- 
self to what depths human beings might 
sink. The mother died in his presence, 
and the shivering, sobbing child was alone 
in the world. What cculd he do? The 
wizened, stunted morsel of humanity, 
with a mat of thick black hair falling 
around her sallow face, seemed to be eight 
or nine years old. She looked at him 
with great unchildlike eyes that uncom 
sciously pleaded for her. 

He was young and enthusiastic; and 
great was his faith in the power of educa 
tion. It was possible to make of this for- 
lorn and miserable child a woman worthy 
to be loved and honored. He took her 
away with him, placed her for a few 
months in charge of a hearty, good-natured 
country woman, then sent her to East Gate 
House to receive her education undef 
Madam Barbor’s maternal care. 

Two years passed before he saw her 
again, and what a change! A beautiful 
girl in close-fitting dress of darkest blue 
stood before him. Her mass of jetty hair 
was plaited in the fashion dear to Madam’ 
heart; her complexion was pure cream 
and rose; and the most wonderful eyes he 
had ever seen, made up the picture. 
tiny hand was held out to him with per 
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fect grace, and a clear child-voice said: 

“T am Alice Barte, Mr. Chandish.” 

The man had never been so astonished, 
and never so well satisfied with himself 
as in the interview that followed. He 
had done a great, a marvelous thing. 

After this, all the child’s holidays were 
spent with Mr. Chandish’s maiden aunt 
in Clearbourne, and there from time to 
time her guardian saw her; and each time 
found her, if possible, more beautiful, 
more winning. 

The years passed rapidly, and Alice 
Barte was no longer a child. There was 
one more edition of the old story; but I 
do not say that it-was with perfect and 
unmeasured bliss that Mr. Chandish found 
he loved his beautiful ward. He had 
been reared in the traditions of gentle 
birth, and he was of a gentle race. To 
one who does not know what this is (to 
an Englishman), it would seem strange 
that he so long hesitated. 

Miss Barte left school at seventeen, and 
as in the old holiday time, her home was 
with Miss Chandish. 

On Mr. Chandish’s next visit to Clear- 
bourne she electrified him by asking him 
to find a situation for her as governess. 
To his astonished expostulation, she re- 
plied, calmly : 

“Why not, Mr. Chandish?” Then, 
with a suspicious trembling of the full 
crimson lips, she said, slowly: “ I owe you 
more already than I shall ever be able to 
repay, and I—I do not wish to be a bur- 
den any longer.” 

Before another hour she was his be- 
trothed wife. 

The wedding was fixed to take place on 
her eighteenth birthday—or, at least, on 
what was called her eighteenth birthday ; 
I am inclined to think she was older—and 
Mr. Chandish went back to his dull cham- 
bers in the Temple to find them changed, 
transfigured. 

In the intervals of his busy life, he 
wrote long letters to his betrothed, full of 
the love and tenderness he felt for her, 
and speaking fondly of the time so swiftly 
drawing near when she would be his wite. 

Miss Barte busied herself with her sim- 
ple preparations, and was moderately well 
pleased with herself and her surroundings. 
She did not in the least love Mr. Chan- 
dish, but he was a gentleman; in her eyes 
he was wealthy, and with him her posi- 
Hon in life would be assured. 





If it were poor Pietro in Mr. Chandish’s 
place—ah, ciel—that would be happiness 
indeed! But poor Pietro was only a 
music-teacher, with his handsome foreign 
face for his fortune, and Alice Barte had 
discretion. 

Mr. Chandish made two or three hur- 
ried visits to Clearbourne during the time 
of waiting, aud ought to have been con- 
tented with these, but, after the manner 
of men, was not. Only a fortnight before 
the wedding-day, so great a longing came 
over him to look upon the dark, rare 
beauty he loved, that he made aa unex- 
pected visit to Miss Chandish’s rose- 
wreathed cottage. 

It was late when he arrived at Clear- 
burne and he walked from the station to 
Miss Chandish’s house. On how small 
matters our lives hinge! Had he contin- 
ued his walk up the crisp gravel to the 
front door, how different it might haye 
been with him. He left the walk just in- 
side the gate, crossed the lawn, passed the 
broad portico with its rose wreaths wet 
with evening dew, passed the bow win- 
dows with their clinging vines, and so 
reached the glass door opening into the 
dining-room, pleasing himself all the 
while with the surprise in store for Alice. 
He pictured the little scene. Miss Chan- 
dish would be knitting comfortably in her 
easy-chair; and Alice, beautiful Alice, 
would be quietly reading. 

But, alas! for one part of his little 
picture; Miss Chandish had retired early 
and was peacefully sleeping the sleep of 
the aged. Miss Barte would remain a 
little longer, she had told the old lady, 
with a pretty flush on the smooth cheeks, 
“to write a letter to—to London.” 

Mr. Chandish entered the dining-room, 
softly closing the door behind him, and 
noiselessly crossing the room, drew aside 
the heavy draperies that separated him 
from the little drawing-room. No matter 
what he saw. No matter what he heard. 

The next day many pupils waited in 
vain for their music teacher—handsome 
Pietro. Many days passed, and they saw 
him no more. 

As for Alice Barte, she was that night 
transformed into a beautiful fiend. Rage, 
disappointment, anger, baffled ambition, 
wounded pride—what shall describe the 
misery of her passionate heart? Wildly 
she cried out to Arthur Chandish that 
she would be revenged for the mean, 
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cowardly deed he had done; and that, 
long as she lived, he should call no wo- 
man wife. 

White and stern the man listened to 
her, and since that night he had never 
looked upon her face. 

She went upon the stage—how history, 
even of a life, repeats itself!—and be- 
cause she had been his ward, one-fourth 
of Arthur Chandish’s yearly income was 
regularly placed in her hand. You may 
judge what manner of woman was she 
who could accept this; and she also kept 
all the presents Mr. Chandish had ever 
made her, even to the betrothal ring. 

These gifts and the letters were among 
her choicest possessions, and with them in 
her hands and the dated lawyer’s letters, 
stating that by direction of Mr. Chan- 
dish, such an amount had been placed to 
her credit, &c., &c., how could poor sim- 
pie, innocent Mrs. Gardner but believe 
the story she told? And for this, the 
chance for crushing out all hopes of hap- 
piness from Arthur Chandish’s life, Alice 
Barte had waited nearly fifteen years. 

It was late when Mr. Chandish bade 
Marion Gardner good-night, and he could 
but see, now that the excitement of hav- 
ing met him was partially over, how fear 
fully wan and ill she looked. 

He would see her early in the morning; 
he turned back once after leaving her to 
assure her of this. “ Early in the morn- 
ing,” and then he went his way, as hap- 
pily as man could be. The wretched 
past was well nigh blotted out ; all doubts 
and difficulties were over. 

At last was there to be compensation 
for what he had suffered? Marion loved 
him still ; fair-faced, pure-hearted Marion. 
His wife; yes, soon, so soon to be his 


wife. Nothing should separate them 
again. He would take her away, and 
under fair Southern skies health and 


‘strength would come back to her—his wife. 

The next morning ah! the sweet 
English Sabbath mornings—all nature 
was in unison with his new-found happi- 
ness. Never had sun shone so brightly ; 
never had earth been so fair. He walked 
across the fields between the cottage and 
the near hamlet with a step bouyant as a 
child’s. Years had been taken from his 
age and a gentle hand had smoothed more 
than half the furrows from his worn fore- 
head. He pickeda handful of wild flowers 
from a broad bank under the hedgerow. 





Poor little Marion—she had told him that 
it was long since she had gathered wild 
flowers, and she was so fond of them. 

With the frail beauties in his hand, he 
went in through the little garden gate and 
stood before the door. The blinds were 
closely drawn, and no sign of life was 
visible. He could not help thinking of 
the time he stood before the cottage door 
at Ranley, though he chided himself for 
the comparison. Of course Marion would 
be very tired after last night’s excitement 
and weariness. 

He knocked again louder than before, 
and yet again before the door opened. 
It was Mrs. Gardner who, with blanched 
face and whitened lips, stood in the nar. 
row passage. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly, “Is 
Marion worse?” She looked at him. She 
tried to speak. He saw the white lips 
move, but no words came. 

The flowers dropped from his trembling 
hand. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he said, hoarsely, 
“tell me what has happened.” 

She looked at him again. Again he 
saw the same horrible mockery of speech; 
then she turned and went swiftly up the 
stairs, beckoning him to follow. She 
opened the door into a room filled with 
sunshine, and motioned him to enter. On 
the threshold he paused. 

Marion lay on the low bed before him, 
her eyes closed and a smile on her sweet 
lips. One hand was pushed under her 
cheek, the other resting on the counter 
pane was half covered by the waves of 
unbound yellow hair. 

“She is asleep,’ he whispered. 

Then, for the first time, words came to 
the mother’s lips: 

“She is dead.” 

He turned fiercely. 

“Dead! How dare you say such & 
thing?” 

He crossed the room. Ah, why did he 
press such passionate kisses on cheek and 
lip, and now—speak every endearing 
word his heart could frame—and then, 
with an exceeding great and bitter cry, 
fling himself on his knees beside the bed 
and bury his face in his hands ? 

Long he knelt there, and long Mr. 
Gardner stood by the window, and witb 
tearless sobs, and eyes that saw tot, 
looked upon her child. : 

At length Mr. Chandish raised hit 
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head. 
to his aid and stood up, though the room 
darkened in the clear summer morning. 
He turned once more to the bed where 
the slight figure lay. Marion had never 
semed to him so fair as when she lay 
there pallid as marble, mute and irre 
sponsive to his passionate love; nor had 
she ever seemed so necessary to him as 
when he looked at her fair serene face and 
thought, with unspeakable agony, that the 
light of those sweet maidenly eyes, the 
smile of those fresh young lips, had passed 
out of his life forever. 
bet tee oe ae ee 

What was that? Did his eyes deceive 
him or was there a faint movement of the 
closed eyelids ? 

He bent over; he held his breath to 
look, to listen. 

A faint flush, like the glow of sunrise 
on an Easter lily, dawned slowly in her 
pale cheek, her lips parted to let pass a 
fluttering breath, and the drooping white 


He summoned all his manhood | 





lids quivered slightly. Thrilling with an 
ecstacy of hope, Arthur Chandish leaned 
over her in prayerful expectation. 

“Marion, my darling!” he murmured. 

It was not fancy, then. At the sound 
of his voice she stirred, and in another 
moment he had seized the cold hands 
and was chafing them tenderly, and he 
cried aloud to Mrs. Gardner, “ She lives! 
She lives!” 

Long they labored over the unconscious 
girl, and at length the trance was broken, 
She had heard that cry, and on the 
threshold of the unseen world she had 
paused. Life had trembled in the bal- 
ance between earth and heaven, and of 
earth was she still to be, for a time. 

Who shall describe the joy, the solemn, 
awful joy of Arthur Chandish ? 

The fair-haired girl looked into his 
face, and in that look of love and trust 
was there compensation for all that he 
had suffered. 





JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


THE SIXTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





John Quincy Adams, the son of Wash- 
ington’s successor, and heir to an illus- 
trious name, was born in Massachusetts, 
July 11, 1767, but in his early youth, 
having accompanied his father on an em- 
bassy to Europe, he had all the advantages 
of foreign travel and a protracted resi- 
dence at Paris. He developed a fine 
literary taste as he grew older, and be- 
came a professor of rhetoric in Harvard 
University, having first engaged in_poli- 
ues to a mild extent. His political 
career was interrupted by the election of 
Thomas Jefferson, but he soon abandoned 
his academical post to pursue it again, 
and was elected to the Senate by Massa- 
chusetts as a strong representative of the 
Federal party. Later on his views were 
modified, and he partially fraternized with 
Madison’s party. During the latter’s ad- 
ministration he was sent on a mission to 
Russia, and afterward to England, where 
he took part in the negotiations of peace 
then pending, and became the adviser of 
the deputies sent from America to Ghent. 
The election of Monrve involved Adams’ 
recall from Europe. During the next 
four years he became a foremost figure in 
American politics and in 1825 was elected 





to the Presidency, Jackson being his 
powerful opponent. Adams tried hard 
during his administration to render him- 
self popular with the growing democratic 
faction, but was unable to secure his seat 
for more than one term. The next elec- 
tion placed General Jackson in the Presi- 
dential chair, and Adams retired to his 
estate at Quincy, Massachusetts, a place 
not far removed from Boston. In 1830 
he represented that district in Congress, 
and became such an ardent abolitionist 
that his continual agitation of the slavery 
question often arraigned the whole House 
against him. There can be no doubt 
that he went to extremes in this matter ; 
for in 1842, with the purpose, it is said, 
of proving merely in the abstract the 
right ot petition, he presented a petition 
asking for the dissolution of the Union. 
The folly of this step was manifest. His 
object was not clearly understood, and 
this action was turned against him by his 
political adversaries. Though one or the 
most skilled diplomatists, and most able 
of the Old-School statesmen, his infiuence 
from this time deciined. He diced at 
Washington, on February 23, 1848, 
while Congress was in session. 








ART NOTES. 


There has been sharp criticism passed 
upon Alma Tadema’s recent painting of 
“ Hadrian.” An English art critic says 
“it shows that mistaken sense of beauty 
which goes far to ruin much of this great 
artist’s work, and which always betrays 
him most when his figures are on a suffi- 
ciently large scale for us to care about 
their faces.” The execution of the work 
is, however, conceded to be beautiful ; the 
details of it, interesting. Mr. Tadema is 
a man of vast information. He gives the 
most careful attention to the component 
minutiz of his work, but he often loses 
the spirit of the times and the people he 
would portray, by striving too hard to fix 
their outward semblance. 

Ruskin says an amiable thing now and 
then. Some one asked him for his opin- 
ion of the value of second-rate art, and he 
replied: “ Fifth-rate, sixth-rate, to a hun- 
dredth-rate art is good. Art that gives 

leasure to any one has a right to exist. 





or instance, if I can only draw a duck | 


that looks as though it waddled, I may 
give pleasure to the last baby of our 


hostess, while a flower beautifully drawn | 


will give pleasure to her eldest girl, who 
is just beginning to learn botany, and it 
may also be useful to some man of science. 
The true outline of a leaf shown to a 
child may ‘turn the whole course of its 
life. Second-rate art is useful to a greater 
number of people than even first-rate art 
—there are so few minds of a high 
enough order to understand the highest 
kind of art. Many more people find 
leasare in Copley or Fielding than in 
urner.” 

Mr. Charles G. Leland grows enthusias- 
tic on the subject of amateur art-work. 
He thinks that school-children, properly 
taught, can earn money enough to provide 
for a liberal education. He states that 
one hundred lessons in wood-carving will 
enable children to earn from $3 to $5 by 
two afternoons’ work; the same with 
brags repoussé. Mr. Leland agrees with 
Mr. Ruskin evidently; he thinks that any 
art endeavor has its own excuse for be- 
ing. 

Meissonier has risen above portraits of 
women. “They can paint themselves 
better than I can,” he says caustically. 

Miss Theophila Gwatkin (alas! poor 
lady!) was the original of Sic Joshua 





Reynolds’ “Simplicity,” which sold re. 
cently at a private sale in England for 
£3,760. It was painted in 1789, and 
presented to the parents of the subject, 
who was a grand-niece of the artist. This 
is the first time it has passed out of the 
family. 

The American artists in Paris wish to 
present that City with a bronze model of 
Bartholdi’s statute of “Liberty Enlight 
ening the World,” and are subscribing 
to a fund for that purpose. 

The “Adoration of the Magi” by 
Paul Veronese is to be sold to the Rus 
sian government by its English owner for 
£12,000. The painting is to adorn the 
new cathedral now being erected on the 
site of the Czar’s assassination. 


The statue of Beethoven, presented to 
Central Park by the Beethoven Meenner- 
chor of New York, is 164 feet high with 
the pedestal, which is 12 feet high. The 
bust of the great composer is represented 
with head inclined and eyes fixed as in deep 
meditation. The hair is thrown loosely 
back, as it is in all the portraits of the 
master, and the lips are firmly closed. 
At the base of the pedestal is a bronz 
statute of Music, a woman with her head 
thrown back, her lips parted as in song, 
while her left foot is slightly advanced, 
and in her left hand she carries a lyre 
which she is just in the act of striking 
with her right. The pedestal is a plain 
shaft of polished granite bearing the 
name of Beethoven. 

Mr. E. Burne Jones has nearly com 
pleted a number of cartoons of gigantic 
figures designed in color for the mosai¢ 
work in the dome of the American Pro- 
testant church in the Via Nazionale at 
Rome. The quasi-Byzantine mosaic 
at Ravenna have furnished the artist with 
his inspiration. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was wont to ad 
vise his disciples to study a stone wall till 
they could see beauty in it. Many were 
able to do that, however, and yet failed 
in the effort to fix the beauty they saw 
upon canvas. 

The name given to Mr. Whistler is 
that of an “ impressionist ” whose bold 
rapidity serves to catch the likeness of & 
person as he is and moves, not merely # 
he poses. It is a proof of this artists 
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high destination that his last works are 
his best. It is said that he has done 
nothing better than the recently-finished 
portrait of Pablo de Sarasate, the violin- 
ist. The picture goes to the National 
Gallery. 

The Washington Monument will really 
be finished, it is said, in time for dedi- 
cation by next Washington’s birthday. 

When a portrait of Addison was de- 
sired for the guidance of the sculptor who 





wrought the memorial of the great essayist 
now in Westminster Abbey, a head was 
breught from the galleries of Holland 
House, and the statue was copied from it. 
Afterwards, it was discovered that the 
portrait was not that of Addison, but of 
of Sir Andrew Fontaine, the founder of 
the Norfork collection, so that the figure 
which stands in the poet’s corner to honor 
Addison, is not the “Spectator” at all, but 
his worthy friend. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“The King’s Men” by four literary 
popularities, is apt to provoke much dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. William Rolfe, the Shakespearean 
commentator, had compiled some useful 
notes on “The Princess,’ ‘Tennyson’s 
well-known medley. The book is in a 
dear, compact form for ready reading and 
is furnished with some good cuts. Porter 
& Coates are the publishers of the book. 

“Max O’Rell” turns out to be a French- 
man, a lecturer to a great London institu- 
tion, the authorities of which have exacted 
from him a promise to appearin print only 
wider a pseudonym, so long as he is in their 
service. His English publishers have 
offered him £1,500 for the right to publish 
his English translation of his new volume 
of humorous sketches on English social 
lite. 

Mr. Clarence Cook, the decorative ar- 
tist, is now editing The Studio. 

“J. S. of Dale” is said to bea Mr. 
Stinson, a Harvard graduate who is now a 
rising Boston lawyer. 

Prof. Lepsius, the great Egyptologist, of 
Berlin is dead. 

Walter Besant’s Dorothy 
greatly praised. 


‘orster is 


Daudet is enraged because Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls, having engaged to 
publish his “Sappho,” declined to produce 
oe ground that it was “ objection- 
able. 


Mr. Nathan Kouns, a lawyer of Jeffer- 
son City, is said to be the author of 
“ 4 . 

Arius the Libyan ” and “ Dorcas.” 

Mme. Blavatsky, the occultist, is an un- 
commonly clever woman, they say. No 





one knows her age, but she looks about 
60. Concerning her mystical feats, La- 
bonchére says, drolly “She gets out of her 
body, I believe. If she would only teach 
some of us how to do it in the hot weather, 
some of us would be grateful.” 


“ F. Anstey,” the author of Vice Versa 
and The Giant’s Robe, is a jolly-looking 
young fellow whose real name is Guthrie. 


“Quida” (Mademoiselle de la Ramée) 
is an exceedingly decorous person. She 
is the daughter of an Italian aristocrat 
and an English lady of fine family. She is 
known everywhere as the personal friend 
of the Queen of Italy. 

“The Antiquarian Library,” an Eng- 
lish venture, will be introduced by the 
following works from the pen of William 
Andrews: “Gibbet Lore: Remarkable 
Chapters in the Annals of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” ‘Obsolete Punishments,” 
“History of Bells,’ and “Wells: Their 
History, Legends, Superstitions, Folk- 
Lore, and Poetry.” 

W. Clark Russell has a new story 
under way. It is called “A Strange Voy- 
age.” 

Andrew Lang, who has been called the 
most musical (?) of living English poets, 
is about to pay a visit to this country. 
He has just written a fairy story called 
“Princess Nobody” which is much ad- 
mired. 

“Over the Summer Sea,” a droll little 
story in verse, by John Harrison and Mar- 
garet Compton, has been issued by Lovell 
in a cheap library form. 

We are soon to have a new biography 
of Sydney Smith. 








Prices oF Extra PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
ouR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.: Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; Polo- 
naise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 cts. ; 
Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Evening dress composed of salmon 
pink satin, white satin and white lace. The 
front of the skirt is composed of puffs of the 
white satin, with two deep ruffles of Egyptian 
lace between, the side panels and edging around 
the train is of white satin plaitings. Low 
pointed bodice, drapery and train of the salmon 
pink. The bodice is trimmed with white and 
long spray of flowers, the skirt is also orna- 
mented with garlands of flowers. Feather 
aigrette in hair and feather fan. 

Fig. 2.—Tea gown of blue surah silk; the 
front is covered with Oriental lace forming a 
plastron from the neck to the waist, and falling 
to the edge of skirt ; it is finished in the back by 
a ruffle of lace. Sleeves and side of bodice out- 
lining the vest are trimmed with lace. Bronze 
velvet sash, draping skirt in back, fastening 
lace in front and ornamenting sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of green cloth made 
with two skirts the lower one trimmed with 
tucks of graduated widths. The drapery is 
long in front and the back draped high upon 
the sides. Jacket bodice with plaited vest, 
trimmed with velvet. Velvet hat trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Carriage dress made of plain black 
satin and satin figured with plush. The front 
is of the figured, the back drapery is of the plain 
material. Wrap made of black satin with 
frisé figures upon it, trimmed with satin rib- 
bon bows and lace. Bonnet of dark red velvet 
trimmed with the same material. We are in- 
debted to the courtesy of Darlington, Runk & 
Co., 1126 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for the 
designs for the two last figures. The large stock 
of goods that this house is now prepared to 
show for the autumn and winter trade is full in 
every department, and all tastes can be suited. 
The firm pay postage upon small orders, and ex- 
press charges on all orders over five dollars, 
thus enabling parties at a distance to have all 
the benefit of selecting from samples which 
they furnish upon application by mail or in 
person. 
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Fig. 5.—Walking costume for girl of eight 
years, made of brown ottoman wool goods and 
velvet. The long demi-fitting bodice opens overa 
vest of brown velvet,velvet sash, pockets and cuffs, 
The front has a deep flounce of embroidery 
falling over a kilted skirt of brown velvet. Hat 
of felt, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Ulster fur lady, of grey cloth and 
dark red velvet. The back is plaited, and the 
cape that forms the sleeves is also plaited. The 
bands both on the chest and at the waist are 
velvet, and the buttons and small turned-down 
collar are likewise red velvet. Hat of grey, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 7—Wrap for lady, made of satin with 
frisé figures of uncut velvet upon it; the wrap 
is trimmed with pasgementerie, fringe and 
feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Morning cap for lady, made of India 
mull edged with lace, and trimmed with a ribbon 
rosette. 

Fig. 9—Wrap for lady, made of grey-blue 
velvet trimmed with lace and passementerie 
ornaments. 

Fig. 10 and 11.—Toilette in grey velvet and 
grey woolen embroidery. The skirt is edged 
with a narrow plaiting over which falls the 
embroidered skirt of wool goods. The over- 
skirt and bodice are of velvet. The overdress 
is draped in manifold plaits in front; the skirt 
is draped high en pouf, and then falls in straight 
pans. The bodice is laced at the back, opening 
in front over a narrow waistcoat of embroidery 
tapering towards the waist, and the high shoul- 
dered sleeves are plain to the wrist. 

The upright collar is of the plain grey velvet. 

Fig. 12.—Fedora made of velvet and satin, 
with loops of ribbon. 

Fig. 13.—Collar and under waistcoat of linen 
to wear with a surplice dress. 

Fig. 14.—Standing linen collar and vest; the 
collar in colors upon a white ground. 

Fig. 15.—Fedora made of velvet studded with 
gilt stars and satin ribbon loops at the waist, 
clasps fastening it at throat and waist. 

Fig. 16.—Over waistcoat made of velvet and 
embroidered satin, fastened with a fancy clasp 
at the throat and waist. These are detached 90 
that they can be worn with any style of dress. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet made of prune-colored velvet 
trimmed with flowers, feathers and satin-faced 
ribbon. 

Fig. 18.—Hat of cresson velvet edged with 
cord and trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 19—Bonnet made of murdoré brow? 
braid, trimmed with shaded orange flowers and 
velvet. 

Fig. 20.—House dress for young lady, made 
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of ottoman wool plaid in subdued colors, the 
skirt is box-plaitea, overdress short in front, 
long in the back. Round waist with shirred 
yoke, velvet collar and cuffs. Ribbon tied 
around the waist with loops and ends in front. 

Fig. 21.—Lady’s traveling cloak made of 
plaid cloth with velvet cuffs, collar and facing 
upon pockets. Bonnet of embossed velvet 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of seven years, made 
of figured wool goods, plain skirt and polonaise, 
with shirred and puffed front made of silk. 
Hat of felt, trimmed with ribbons. 

Fig. 23.—Dress for girl of six years made of 
plain and figured cashmere, the skirt is of plain 
blue kilted; the polonaise of the figured, with 
Fedora front, bonnet of velvet, trimmed with 
velvet and feather trimming. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back view of 
dress for girl of. eight years, made of brown 
velveteen. The skirt is box-plaited, the bodice 


‘plaited in the back with revers in front, sash 


of broché velveteen, bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with flowers and berries. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of nine years, made of 
navy-blue wool goods with raised velvet figures 
of a deep red. It is made with a plain skirt, 
with overdress and blouse waist, collar cuffs 
and overdress being trimmed with wool lace. 

Fig. 27.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
prune-colored cloth, the skirt is kilted and 
trimmed with four rows of silk braid. The jacket 
is tight-fitting, trimmed to correspond. Velvet 
hat trimmed with feathers. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Back and front view of 
coiffure formed of loose puffs, loops, curls and 
waved bandeanx. Shell pins are stuck through 
the loops. 

Fig. 30.—Comb to wear in the hair made of 
shell, silver, or jet. 

Fig. 31.—Fancy lace pin made of gold and 
enamel. 

Fig. 32.—Fan made of garnet satin, hand- 
painted, with sticks of mother-of-pearl inlaid 
with gold. 

Fig. 33.—Walking costume for miss of fifteen 
years, made of dahlia-colored repped wool goods. 
The skirt is kilted, with long jacket tailor-made, 
trimmed with stitching. Felt hat trimmed with 
velvet and wing. 

Fig. 34.—Walking costume for lady. Dress 
of heavy black silk with box-plaited skirt; 
wrap with plush figures upon it, trimmed with 
laceand jet ornaments. Velvet bonnet trimmed 
with feathers, and jet flowers inside the brim. 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Although warm weather has hardly left us, 
the store windows are filled with autumn and 





winter fabrics, and merchants are busy with or- 
ders for the coming season. Woolen stuffs 
promise to remain in favor for street dresses, and 
velvets for handsome costumes. In new wool 
fabrics self-colors, small figures, and stripes of 
various widths, make up the bulk of the impor- 
tations. For solid colors, dahlia, plum, prune, and 
heliotrope are largely imported in fine cashmere, 
and lady’s cloth; in Astrakhans, and the rough 
bison cloths, various shades of mushroom, seal 
and mordoré or golden browns are shown. The 
new shade of gray-blue is called Gordon blue, 
after the English hero, and there are bright greens 
called Little Duke green, and Cresson green. 
Heavy, rough woven goods under the names of 
“Negro Head Cheviottes,” Bison Cloth, and 
‘“Camel’s hair melanges,”’ are novelties that 
promise to he popular. Another new style of 
goods is a plain sateen cloth called sateen- 
berber, and the same style of cloth with a small 
self-colored figure is called “sateen pavé.” 
Figured, striped and plaid goods are all shown, 
the plaids are in subdued colors in new combi- 
nations, and are shown in twilled, Ottoman 
wools and cloths for children’s and misses’ 
dresses, and also for those of young ladies; but 
there is a more decided tendency for blocks and 
squares of alternate colors, or else in monotone, 
but of different fabric from the ground; thus 
there are frisé (curled) or else plain velvet blocks 
on cashmere or on Ottoman wool grounds, and 
there are also smoothly woven sateen squares in 
the midst of rough grounds. Stripes are very 
largely imported, and are about to become the 
popular choice for parts of dresses; these stripes 
are not confined to the narrow or wide length- 
wise stripes, but are also shown in the cross 
bands known as bayadere stripes. Plain twilled 
stuffs are imported to match the velvet-figured 
twill, and it is well to say here that plain stuffs 
are shown to match all figured fabrics in all 
kinds of materials. This fact is interesting, as 
it proves that the plan of combining two or 
three fabrics in one dress will continue in favor. 

A novelty in wool goods is an Astrakhan- 
Jersey cloth, which has a webbing for the foun- 
dation that is elastic, and on this is knotted 
and looped wool that gives the effect of Astrak- 
han furs. This will be used for trimming cloth 
dresses in bands and borders, and also for en- 
tire jackets; it comes in many grey shades, in 
golden brown, the new greens, dark red, and 
black. Another new fabric imitates the smoother 
skins of the Astrakhan lamb, and is called 
Polarian. This is made of silk threads that are 
partly smooth and partly crinkled, though only 
slightly rough, and woven in very small loops 
that do not make so thick and clumsy a fabric 
as the wool Astrakhans. A mixture of silk and 
wool in one material is a revival of the old- 
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time prunella, with closely twilled ground that 
looks like satin; this may be had quite plain or 
with raised velvet figures, or, else with flowers 
outlined by beads; it is limited to black, and 
will be used mostly for overdresses. For chil- 
dren’s wraps are white cloths, in basket and 
striped or corded patterns, that have a thick 
warm lamb’s wool back that looks as if a sheet 
of wadding had been glued.to it on the wrong 
side. The newest bison cloths have stripes of 
wool Astrakhan woven in them in self-colors or 
in two contrasting colors. 

Another velvet season is announced for both 
dresses and wraps. There are plain velvets 
with the short close pile that is not easily 
marred; uncut velvet in heavy reps, that many 
modistes commend as the most elegant of all 
velvets; the /risé velvet, with rough, crinkled, 
uncut loops or pile, making figures on plain 
pile or on plain reps; the chiné velvet with 
changeable colors in the closely clipped pile ; 
and the striped velvets which were fashionable 
in Paris last winter, but were only used here by 
very exclusive modistes. 

The tendency is toward straighter draperies 
for winter costumes—a natural result of the use 
of thick cloths and stiffer fabrics. Wide plaits 
form the back of many skirts, hanging un- 
broken their entire length from belt to foot, and 
forming all the back there is to the dress, or rather 
all that is visible, for a narrow foundation skirt 
remains necessary for supporting the heavy 
plaited outside skirt. These back plaits may be 
set on the edge of the basque, and give a prin- 
cesse effect, or else they are attached to a belt 
and passed under a shorter basque. Draperies 
for the front may be either very short or very 
long, but are not stylish if of medium length. 
The lower part of the front and side breadths 
may be laid in very wide side plaits that are 
bordered with braid or Astrakhan, or with balls 
or stripes woven in the cloth, or else they may 
be of box-plaits with velvet or braid length- 
wise stripes laid in the hollow that separates 
the plaits, or, again, they may have one or two 
side stripes or panels, or there may be three 
broad stripes of applied ornament nearly cov- 
ering the front and side gores. 

Round waists will be worn again with or 
without a belt, and there will also be many 
corsages that are round in the back—that is, 
cut off at the waist line—while the front may 
be pointed or be a regular basque, or else length- 
ened into a polonaise. To make dresses suffi- 
ciently bouffante, bustles will remain rather large, 
and there will also be the old-time bow drapery 
which has been used this summer, of a width 
of material tied in two broad loops and two 
ends, fastened to the back of a round corsage. 
Single-breasted fronts will be used with vests, 





but there is also a tendency toward diagonal- 
lapped and double-breasted corsages. Flat vests 
will be more suitable than full puffed vests for 
thick fabrics, and in many cases the vest will be 
made entirely of trimming. When another 
material is used for combinations, velvet will be 
chosen not only for silks and satins, but also for 
wool goods. Plain velvet waists will be worn 
again with silk, wool, or satin skirts, and when 
figured stuffs are used with plain goods of the 
same kind, the figures will form the entire 
corsage and the border at the foot, while the 
skirt and its draperies will be of the plain 
fabric. It is said that darts are to be made 
higher in the stiff English fashion, which pushes 
up the flesh and gives a large bust, also that the 
fullness at the top of the sleeves is to be dis- 
carded. At present there are no very decided 
changes promised, and the economist will be 
glad to know that dresses of last winter can be 
used with very slight alterations. 

Traveling and walking costumes for the early’ 
autumn are made tailor-fashion and in very 
simple style. They are of serge, light cloth, 
fancy woolens, soft but firm, in quiet or dark 
tints. Their trimmings are of the most sober 
description ; thick soutache, wide woolen braid 
in white, red or blue, for the more simple; silk 
cords matched to the dress, mingled with gold 
threads, which gives a touch of elegance to the 
costumes, for the more dressy. Tosome of them 
are added tight-fitting vests of unglazed kid, 
either plain or ornamented with patterns cut out 
of colored cloth and worked in appliqué, with 
gold or silver thread round all the outlines. 
A bride’s traveling-dress is of slate-blue cloth 
and gray kid, with outlines in silver thread. 

Skirts, of which the bodices are worn out or 
outof fashion, can be worn with a jersey bodice 
of dark-colored tricot. This style of bodice is 
still fashionable but only for négligé toilettes and 
is mostly worn with skirts of fancy woolen ma- 
terial. With more elegant skirts the tight-fit- 
ting velvet jacket is stylish and becoming, and 
most suitable for the demi-saison. 

To transform the long redingote into quite a 
modern garment it is sufficient to slit open from 
top to bottom the front part up to the waist; 
the two lapels will then fall loose, and all the 
fulness thus gained from the fronts is draped at 
the back. The sides of the skirt worn with 
such a redingote are trimmed with galloons, put 
on ludder-fashion, with fan-shaped plaits, etc. 

The plain velveteen skirt is still popular; it 
can be worn with the polonaise, tunic, redingote, 
or bodice, with paniers of any kind of material 
plain or figured. Velveteen will stand any 
amount of rough usage, so that it is well adapt- 
ed to general wear in both clear and stormy 
weather. 
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Very narrow bracelets in bangle form, or set 
with precious stones, are approved of by Dame 
Fashion. 

A new trimming has alternate stripes of velvet 
and contrasting satin. It is used for tabliers, 
vests, collars and cuffs. 

High Spanish combs set with Rhine stones, 
are worn in one side of the loose puffs that are 
massed on the crown of the head. 

The gaiter top boot is the latest novelty in 
ladies walking shoes. The gaiter is imitated 
perfectly, even to the strap passing under the 
foot. 

Gridirons, saucepans, and other kitchen uten- 
silsare seen among the gold and silver bangie- 
ornaments worn. 

Printed delaines in exquisite shades are made 
up with shot silk and trimmed with cream lace 
for evening dresses. 

Fan scabbards are made of satin delicately 
embroidered in fine vine design and are sus- 
pended by ribbon. 

Loops of ribbon are used profusely as the deco- 
ration of evening robes; some are s0 long as to 
extend down to the edge of the skirt. 

Infants’ wrappers are made of pink, blue or 
cream cheese cloth, wadded and ruffled -with 
contrasting ends of zephyr. 

A small gold cord is used to suspend pendants 
of tinted pearls, shaded diamonds, rubies and 
sapphires. 

Babies’ afghans of eider or Angora cloth are 
worked with silk crewels, lined and edged with 
a contrasting color in satin. 

Silk garters in brocaded elastic have small 
sachet-bags under the silver or rolled-gold 
clasps. 

Silver and carved wood dragons are used 
for fastening cuffs and collars, and for looping® 
draperies. 

Small flowers are strung on cords and used 
for fringes on ball dresses of tulle, crépe and 
silk. 





NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN 
PONDENT. 

This year Paris tried to eke out its season 
as long as London, and kept up its balls and re- 
ceptions to the end of July. I may say, indeed, 
that the latter part of the season was the gayest 
part of all, for the entertainments grew more 
and more wsthetic as the season approached: its 
closure. 

Thus we have had a feast of roses, with sup- 
per tables spread over with roses, and standing 
on roses, as in ancient Roman days, when they 
Were considered an antidote for every ill, and 
drunkenness in particular. Then we have had 
the Princess Sagan’s Féte, which is always the 
gem of the Paris season. This year it assumed 
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the character of a village festival, and very 
pretty it was, with all the guests attired in some 
kind of peasant dress. Quadrilles were formed 
of villagers wearing the same kind of dress, 
whilst those who were unique in their costumes 
performed dances appropriate to it. But the 
prettiest sight was to see all these villagers sit- 
ting down in groups on the grass, aud partaking 
of the supper, which was served in picnic 
fashion. 

Another party which made a sensation was 
the ball which the Duchess Bisaccia gave to the 
Orleans Princes, who were received by the 
Duchess in true medieval style—the entrance 
hall being lined with a score of footmen, dressed 
in the red livery of the house. The Duchess, 
who was dressed in white satin and lace, received 
her royal guests at the foot of the staircase. 
The ground floor of the palace was laid out as 
supper rooms; the whole of the first floor was 
a series of ball-rooms. 

The Duchess of Chartres was dressed in 
Louis XV. style—a costume which she adopts 
on all State occasions; while her daughter, the 
Princess Mary, was dressed most simply in white 
tulle, without a single jewel on her neck or 
arms. Every one who attended this ball received 
some pretty souvenir of it during the cotillion. 
The supper was served on little tables a ?’An- 
glaise, as it is called here. There is now a very 
pretty fashion in Paris, which makes every 
party begin by a concert or a play, which serves 
to while away the time spent in waiting for the 
dancers—gentlemen—who creep in just in time 
for supper, without a thought of the ladies, who 
are impatiently awaiting their favourite waltz 
or galop. 

Ball-dresses are perfect clouds of tulle this 
season, crossed with flowers or scarfs of silk, 
and even velvet. Tulle dresses, covered with 
little flounces edged with gold, are among the 
most beautiful. These can be worn for full and 
also demi-toilette. If for demi-toilette, the body 
is high to the neck, and gathered in full, like a 
chemisette. The waist is encircled by a gold 
belt. This style looks best in white, though I 
have seen it also in pale blue and silver. Gold 
and silver waist-belts are very much worn by 
young ladies with tulle and crape dresses. Some 
have clasps with their initials engraved on 
them. Another thing, likewise, which is now 
enjoying much favor, is the old zouave jacket, 
now called Carmen, and made in green, blue, 
red, or black velvet, embroidered in gold or 
silver, and worn over white or black dresses to 
make them look more elegant. They can also 
be worn over tulle dresses, and lace dresses, 
whether plain themselves or edged with gold. 
Black tulle dresses, edged with silver, may have 
a black velvet zouave, embroidered with silver. 
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Dresses trimmed with jet will have a zouave 
equally embroidered with jet. This is a very 
pretty fashion, but only suited to slim figures. 

Every lady has as least one lace dress in her 
wardrobe. The fashion is one that may well 
endure, for the lace used is generally of good 
quality, inferior laces being very unsatisfactory 
and extravagant in the end; and the dress is far 
more durable and serviceable than one of silk, 
which is soon démodé, if not worn out, while 
the lace toilette can be worn for a longer period 
as a dress, and the materials can be ulilized 
afterwards in many other ways. A new mode 
inaugurated by the Princess Metternich is likely 
to have many followers. This lady, long re- 
nowned for the great elegance and originality 
of her toilettes, appeared at an entertainment 
given recently in her honor, in a dress of Irish 
poplin with her initials in long Italian letters 
embroidered on it and surrounded by a wreath 
of flowers. One of these ornaments crossed by 
a coronet decorated the skirt and another was 
placed en biais on the corsage. The idea has 
been speedily adopted, and there are already a 
great many dresses thus adorned. Stones and 
jewels of more or less value are used in the same 
manner as metal clasps for fastening dresses; a 
dinner toilette, for instance, is fastened with a 
whole series of long narrow clasps of sapphires, 
another has the clasps studded with rubies or 
turquoises, the color of the precious stones, 
depending upon that of the dress. Cameo 
clasps are employed for fastening the belts of 
round-waisted bodices, and many of the rich- 
est brocades for dinner dresses have their mag- 
nificence still further increased by seed-pearl 
embroidery. 

Autumn goods present a rich array of color- 
ing. Satins in new Egyptian stripes of rich yet 
sombre colors overlaid with quaint outline de- 
signs in gold or silver threads are elegant; 
there are also pointillé satins with dots of bright 
hueson a dark ground, and many with small 
velvet figures of the same shade as the ground. 
The mixtures of satins with velvet are among the 
most elegant fabrics shown for parts of rich cos- 
tumes; thus there are satin grounds with tap- 
estry like velvet figures, the pile quite long, yet 
representing the cross stitches of gold tapestries, 
chiné velvet flounces, fruits, and nuts strewn at 
wide intervals on dark or light satin grounds. 

There are few novelties to quote in silks owing 
to the fact stated in notes sent to you previous to 
my present writing, that woolen stuffs are to 
be de rigueur for street dresses and velvets for 
grand toilettes. Some gros-grains with reps of 
medium size are shown with pencilled stripes of 
another color, and these have refined combina- 
tions that will please vour dames of quiet tastes, 
such as sage green with heliotrope or prune 





stripes, brown striped with fawn color, or 
dark blue with golden brown. 

Passementeries in wide borders and separate 
ornaments are placed irregularly on different 
parts of the dress. Chenille and jet beads are 
introduced and are arranged in pendants that 
fall from the centres of large flowers or other 
figures. A novelty for wool dresses is an ap- 
pliqué trimming made up of plain colored cloths 
covered with soutache braids that are ravelled out 
at the ends to form fringe. Borders of marabout 
feathers are to be used as garniture of velvet 
wraps, and there are bands of cog plumes ar- 
ranged in new ways, and also of many of the 
smoother feathers, sugh as those of the guinea- 
hen, partridge, and pheasant. Birds’ heads 
nestle in feather trimmings, and «are to be placed 
irregularly on the costume. Velvet ribbons of 
unusual width are used for bordering dresses, 
for belts, and for sashes, and narrow velvet rib- 
bons will be used in many parallel rows, as 
braid is now arranged. Hercules braid and silk 
galloons woven in new designs are among the 
trimmings for wool dresses. For the demi- 
season dresses the corsage proper will often be 
in the shape of jacket opening wide over a 
plaited plastron, which will be frequently of 
velvet, and will be confined at the waist by a 
belt with a metal clasp. There will be numer- 
ous variations of this theme, all in accordance 
with the new tendeacies of fashion. Jackets 
will be of all shapes, long, short, opening over 
a plaited plastron or a plain vest, fastened only 
at the throat, or open all the way down over 4 
high-necked vest; jackets with and without 
revers; jackets turned up on the hips in the 
French Guard style, or else cut in points there— 
in short, jackets of all kinds as we have just said. 
Half-long jackets, not adjusted behind, and 
loose in front, made of commissionaire or em- 
bossed velvet, will be much worn for the first 
autumn wrappings. These garments, which 
are very convenient but not pretty, will be in 
vogue for driving and pedestrian tours. 

Silver braid in rows or rings will be the styl- 
ish trimming for black cashmere dresses, and 
there are jetted braids to be used on silk and 
satins. A popular skirt revived from the fash- 
ions of a few years ago had three side-plaited 
flounces that cover the back breadths from the 
belt to the foot, while only the lower flounce 
goes all the way round; an apron then covers 
the plain space in front, and is made with & 
long point at the middle near the foot, and 18 
broadened, full, and wrinkled at the top to eX- 
tend back on the tournure, and meet the upper 
flounce of the back. This design is excellent 
for- gros-grain, satin, mohair, or cashmere 
dresses, with braid or passementerie on the 
plaited flounces, and one or two frills of lace on 
the apron, or else a band of velvet, from which 
falls a ball fringe or a plaiting of the material. 
A simple and favorite style for the black silk 
dresses so useful in autumn has the back of the 
skirt in two water-fall plaits that may be cut m 
one with the waist, or else in a separate skirt, 
these plaits are lined, and are held by tapes 
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underneath or by elastic bands, to keep them 
well defined their whole length. There is ashell 
ruche of fine knife-plaiting as a border to the 
front and side breadths, and a low apron is 
draped on these breadths, and edged with ball 
fringe of jet beads or of the satin-covered cork 
balls. The short basque front is cut in leat 
points, and edged with large beads, or with 
beaded cord, or with very narrow ball fringe. 

For bust trimming is a gathered Pompadour 
plastron set in under leaf points, or else there is 
a scarf of small folds edged with ball trimming, 
beginning at the top of each shoulder seam, and 
meeting in a point just above the first darts. 
Small inconspicuous buttons remain in favor. 
If large hip draperies are liked for silk or satin 
dresses, there are short festoons on each hip, 
made in a wrinkled half-circle and extending 
over the edge of the apron front and of the back 
drapery ;.the vertugadin puff, in plaits below 
and gathers at the top, is stiil used for very 
slight figures. An English fancy is that of 
making fan aprons with accordion plaits spread 
out toward the foot by being drawn up on each 
hip. Double aprons are seen on French dresses ; 
these are sometimes of one material, but may 
also be of the two fabrics combined in a dress ; 
the short upper apron is of the material of the 
waist, and ends on the hips; the second lower 
apron is figured or striped, and is draped to 
follow the curves of the upper one and form a 
sort of border for it. For single aprons of silk 
or of wool draped high on one side, a velvet 
revers may be added very deep on the hip 
where it is lifted to the belt, and graduating 
narrower as it descends and forms a border for 
the low drooping side; to match this apron, a 
single velvet revers is placed on the round waist, 
and the other side of the corsage is left without 
facing. 

At a fashionable reception lately given, the 
new shade of cresson green was noticeable upon 
all sides; gipsy red, a soft and very vivid tint, 
was also seen—a fashionable modiste says this is 
sure to be one of the most popular shades worn 
later. One of Worth’s latest fancies is a dress 
of this soft and pleasing tint of green, made in 
velvet agreeably relieved by a square front of 
salmdn pink, while tiny bunches of the latter 
color were here and there upon the skirt. 

Very effective is a rich brocade of moss color, 
shot with terra cotta, though the tightly-fitting 
polonaise was hardly in harmony with the series 
of flounces of pale pea-green, over which it 
opened. A very beautiful dress is a golden 
brown cashmere, trimmed with plush of the 
Same tint. A grey cashmere, opening over a 
Satin skirt of the same color, and laced down the 
opening with grey cord, was also very effective ; 
and, as the lady thus tastefully attired wore a 
gray bonnet, the crown covered with the same 
sort of material as that used in the dress, 
trimmed with rows of silver braid and a large 
bunch of silver thistles, the tout ensemble was 
charming. 

A rather gaudy, but still strikingly handsome 
costume, had a polonaise of greyish blue otto- 
man, the skirt a petticoat of the richest possible 
brocade, the ground being of blue, while the 
flowers were stamped in a tint of pale and 





creamy gold. The bonnet matches the costume. 
The rule of bonnet and costume to match is evi- 
dently to be rigidly enforced by the leaders of 
style this season. 

Now and then you see curious contrasts in the 
attire of ladies. At an artist’s reception, two 
ladies were seen conversing, the one wearing an 
elaborate toilet of mushroom-colored satin and 
velvet, with bonnet to match, crowned with a 
bunch of king cups, while the esthetic young 
maiden with whom she was chatting was robed 
in a long dark-red silk mantle and small bonnet 
to match. 

Of deep reds there is an abundance. One 
bonnet noticed was very striking, made entirely 
of red velvet, with a group of lilies of the val- 
ley for trimming. Another was narrew and 
high, and sufficiently remarkable to be worthy 
of as detailed a description as I can give of it. 
At first sight it appeared to me to ‘be made of 
spider webs; a close inspection showed that the 
delicate network was the work of human fingers. 
The webs were wrought in silver on a scarcely 
visible tulle, in a soft shade of bluish grey. The 
spiders were worked in mouse color, with the 
white lines on the body, as may be seen on the 
natural insects. This wonderful embroidered 
work formed the crown, while the trimming 
was made of a wreath of dark green velvet 
round which a cord of oxidized silver formed a 
sort of network. ‘The strings were of grey terry, 
and a large bow of the same fixed at one side 
of the bonnet was the only trimming. 

There are to be seen numerous bonnets of 
cresson green velvet; one specially pretty one 
had a large wreath of tea roses tucked under 
the brim. All the bonnets and hats are now 
cut away freely at the back, so as to display the 
hair. Hats are worn with the brims wide in 
front, but gradually narrowing towards the 
back until reduced to the width of half an inch. 

Polonaises in many cases form the greater 
part of the dress, making it really a princesse 
dress, requiring only the front of a skirt to com- 
plete it, instead of an all-around skirt below an 
over-dress. The water-fall polonaise is a favor- 
‘ite, and is very similar to the princesse dresses 
that are made with a basque and apron in front, 
while the back is in continuous princesse forms. 
In such polonaises the fullness of the straight 
plaits of the back is sometimes added merely in 
the two middle forms, and falls thence in two 
very large box-plaits laid in double or in triple 
folds quite straight from the tournure to the 
foot, while others have four plaits, that are 
single box-pleats, two of which are extended 
from the side forms. Other polonaises have all 
the drapery gathered in a roll at the top and 
set on the edge of a Marguerite waist low on the 
tournure ; and still others have it draped and fes- 
tooned in the old-time Marguerite design, with 
jlot bows or rosettes of velvet ribbon or of braid 
set over two of the back seams just where the 
fullness is added. The fronts may be single 
or double breasted straight or diagonal, and one 
fashion that remains in favor will be the bib 
tablier or apron polonaise, with the fullness 
belted in at the waist and extending up on the 
corsage and below on the skirt. 
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EPISTOLARY AGONIES. 

The art of correspondence, as society now 
conceives it, is embodied in the use of high- 
art stationery, and certain postal peculiarities. 
A poet once spoke of a woman’s handwriting as 
though it resembled “a field of waving grain 
bowed by the wind.” This was perhaps when 
the tall slanting Italian (?) hand had its day, 
when women had not yet begun to model their 
penmanship after a picket-fence. It is a won- 
der this angular hand holds so long, for any 
one can write it, and it is odiously common. 
The young ladies who wish to cultivate that 
style, practice on a sheet of commercial note- 
paper, writing so that the entire space between 
the lines is filled with sharp strokes. Many 
make their capitals and small letters all of one 
size, while others run the capitals over three 
lines, and the small letters over two. A space 
of a line’s width is then left, so that half a 
dozen bars of writing fill the entire page. This 
is considered “swell.” A perfectly legible hand 
is thought rather plebeian, and people cursed 
with a really fine style, disguise it by writing 
with a quill. In England, this is the only 
chirographic instrument authorized by society. 
To write with a steel or gold pen is deemed in- 
ordinately vulgar. 

In the matter of stationery, there is immense 
latitude. The people who aspire to quiet ele- 
gance, use nothing but pure white paper of fine 
quality, generally Irish linen. But the stylish 
folks, who represent a wholly different faction 
of society, affect all manner of oddities. One 
whim is to write in ink of a darker shade of the 
same color of one’s stationery. Terra-cotta paper, 
with a rough “ beaten” surface, is covered with 
scratches in burnt sienna; pale gens-d’arme blue 
supports a navy-colored ink, and heliotrope is 
combined with violet. Then again the combina- 
tion isreversed. One writes in sage-colored ink 
on a dark olive page, in écru on a rica brown, or, 
what is most striking of all, in white upon a clear 
black surface; but this is rather sombre, and af- 
fected most by people in mourning. Dark colored 
stationery is, however, considered much more 
“stylish” (important word !) than anything light 
canbe. All the art shades are utilized. By these 
are meant the dull esthetic colors which have 
finally come to be known as “art blue,” “art 
red, yellow,” etc., etc. These are adorned with 
finely embossed figures in high relief. Crests 
and arms are, of course, the height of elegance ; 
and where one cannot be appropriated, a motto 
is often used with some adopted design indicat- 
ing the writer’s chosen pursuit. 

Sealing wax is quietly resuming its place for 
the sealing of letters. The use of gum in the 
place of sealing wax was a seductive appeal to 
the laziness of persons who eagerly adopted that 
method because it was quick and handy. But 
it has now come to be slowly appreciated that a 
letter easily sealed is nearly as easily opened. 
It only requires a little dampness to open any 
letter sealed with gum, and it may be done so 





skillfully that it baffles detection. It is about as 
much protection now to put a letter in a gum- 
sealed envelope as to put the contents on a 
postal card. Sealing wax is a protection against 
the prying curiosity of persons not dishonest 
enough to steal your letter out and out, yet will- 
ing to possess themselves of your secrets by 
peering into your letters after steaming open a 
gum-sealed flap. 

There is a great art in sealing a letter. Do 
not begin by thrusting the end of the wax into 
the flame and conveying it in a flaming splatter 
to your envelope. Take plenty of time. When 
note and candle are ready, lay the seal on the 
table at your right hand in such a position that 
when used, the impression may be square and 
right side up. Then hold the wax above the 
flame of the candle, but not near enough to 
burn. A burnt wax makes a brittle, streaky 
seal, and is hard to manage. When the wax 
has gradually softened, apply it with a circular 
movement upon the place to be sealed: rub it 
well around and down until you have a circle of 
proper size and thickness. The wax has now 
cooled so that it will not take a clear impression. 
Hold the envelope some little distance from the 
flame until the wax has again become soft, then 
moisten and apply the seal; the result will be a 
clear-cut impression. 

A pretty feature of the use of sealing wax is the 
opportunity to use seals. Seal rings are plenty 
enough, and if you have not a seal ring you 
may use a coin or a bangle, or any rough sur- 
face, the breaking of which might be an indica- 
tion that a letter had been tampered with. A 
narrow bit of ribbon or a silk thread 
passed around the letter to secure it is an 
affectation of the times, a revival a XVI. century 
mode in which our moderns pride themselves. 
A rather absurd innovation is the ready-made 
seal of stamped paper, gummed on the back and 
stuck on the flap of a self-sealing envelope. 
These come in various colors, with initials in 
old-fashioned text, and are quite showy. Con- 
cerning stamps, it may be well to say a word, 
if only to protect the much-abused postmasters. 
All the absurd notions about etiquette in stamps 
have been set aside by sensible people. There 
was a time when to paste a stamp uprightly in 
the upper right-hand corner (the proper way) 
was said to signify indifference; to put it on 
upside down meant love; to turn it to one side, 
hate; to the other, ‘“‘I expect an answer,” etc¢., 
etc., through a long list of absurdities. Stamps 
were pasted in the lower corners, crosswise, 
wrong side up and even on the back of the 
envelopes as a seal, causing infinite vexation to 
the postmasters, as well as incurring a great 
loss of time, and an outburst of profanity. This 
sort of thing is now regarded as insufferably 
bad taste. The only proper way to put on & 
stamp is in the upper right-hand corner and in 
an upright position, as it is also the only proper 
way to address a letter in the middle of the 
envelope from left to right, not crosswise, slant- 
ing or in any other way. Barring these restric- 
tions, you may “get up” your correspondence 
as you choose. I have given only a few 
hints. There is plenty of chance for originality 

Muus. Bon Ton. 
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sHOUSEHOLD FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. % 


THE FURNISHING OF A LIBRARY. 


The walls of a library should be rich and 
dark in effect, a fitting background for busts and 
statuary, fine engravings or strong-colered ob- 
jects of art. A novelty in mural hangings is a 
heavy, brown fluted paper that is painted some 
deep-toned color after it is applied. A frieze 
blending the shades of the ceiling and walls, is 
a happy finish. Any of the stamped French 
papers are suitable, or the high reliefs of Lin- 
crusta Walton, which gives the rich effect of 
wood carving at a very reasonable cost. This 
latter material is a manufacture of paper pulp 
spread over a textile surface and ornamented 
with decorative impressions. The material is 
made in lengths and hung like wall-paper, but 
itis so perfectly adaptable that it can be painted, 
gilded, or grained to imitate almost any sub- 
stance, with great success. The designs embody 
complete wall coverings with dadoes, borders, 
friezes, cornices and ornaments; but a fine 
variety in general designs is produced by the 
introduction of stamped leather in panels and 
dado—the fine ‘‘ Cordova” imitations, if one 
can afford them, or the cheaper but deceptive 
“leatherette,” another paper novelty. A ceiling 
of open wood is very handsome, and, of course, 
solid wood-work everywhere is preéminentiy im- 
pressive, but a few good frescoes do very well, 
and artistically papered ceilings are not to be 
despised. Walnut wood finishing is exceedingly 
rich, but oak is tastefully combined with golden 
brown furniture and hangings, with a deep 
crimson, or with an olive-green. The book- 
shelves should be built into the wall if possible. 
The mantel and furniture should match the 
other wood-work, the former framing a generous 
open fireplace with brass accoutrements, bright 
tiles, and glazed hearth. The windows may 
have movable screens of stained glass for the 
lower sashes, or the large square French panes 
may be framed in smaller panes of colored glass 
in rubble-work or decorative design. Painting 
on this stained glass is highly effective. A 
bunch of lilies in transparent colors on a pane 
of rose-colored glass is very beautiful. On the 
other hand, some prefer sash curtains of silk, 
with a stained rectangular pane of glass or e 
“transparency” at the top of the window. Ad- 
justable curtains of rose, yellow and violet are 
used to produce a good light, but excessive 
window drapery is not advised fora library. Por- 
tiéres should be hung over all the doorways. 
Brass poles are used to support them, the 
drapery being hung on a line with the spring 
of the arch. A lady who objects to a long 
Sweep of pendant material has the portiér 





hung a little above the head, and the summit of 
the archway filled in with a frilled fall from 
above; but we cannot call it an improvement. 
For drapery the choice lies among heavy, im- 
posing materials, such as tapestry, raw silk, 
velvet, plush, felt, ourette, and even velveteen. 
Those who can afford it, have portiéres impro- 
vised from India shawls, and Turkish rugs are 
sometimes hung as straight flaps over a doorway 
or closet. Oriental work on plush and raw 
silk is fashionably common, and for the winter 
season a few affect drapery of beautifully tanned 
skins. A great many easy chairs and couches 
are necessary to the library, and a commodious 
escritoire, not to mention the wide expansive 
table that supports a lamp of beaten metal. 
Enormous shades of rose and yellow satin edged 
with deep falls of lace are now mounted on 
frames resembling a parasol and placed over the 
glass globe of the. lamp. Very handsome lamps 
come with bases that rest on the floor, some 
metal design or statuette upholding the light at 
a proper eminence. A handsome table cover of 
embroidered plush with ornamentation ef con- 
ventional flowers wrought in silk or chenille, 
with linear designs traced out in gold thread or 
with heavy oriental work, is a great acquisi- 
tion. An uncovered table is, however, consid- 
ered much more convenient, unless the cover- 
ing is applied to the table or nailed on at the 
edges, as if loose it is apt to slip and wrinkle 
with use. Beautifully oiled and inlaid woods 
are considered quite elegant if uncovered. Mar- 
quetry tables are never covered, and a cherry- 
wood table with brass mountings has no other 
cover than a few matsof lace appliqué. On the 
other hand, some object to having these fine 
tables scratched by common use, and cover them 
with ornamental mats cut the exact size of the 
table-top and fringed with fancy tassels. Table 
scarfs with pendant ends, covering just the cen- 
tre of the table, are fashionable, and table “ dra- 
pery,” hung over one corner for effect, is trouble- 
some innovation. The floor may be bare with 
a liberal display of rugs, or it may be luxuriously 
carpeted in some plain color with a deep orna- 
mental border. Several screens of elegant de- 
sign are necessary adjuncts, and a cosy window 
seat adds much to the charm of the apartment. 
In the decoration of the walls there is scope for 
the exercise of real taste, for no matter what 
might be suggested, the effect would fail to 
please if there was lacking the proper arrange- 
ment. Armor is a fine acquisition to a library, 
either as a sheathed dummy or in handsome 
“trophies” to be hung on the wall. Metal- 
work in any form, if it is really good, like fine 
wood carving, is especially suited to a library. 
Handsome waste paper baskets, wall pockets, 
paper and magazine racks, stands for engravings 
and photographs all enter into the furnishing 
of the room, where richness of color and a 
substantial effect should never be lost sight of. 
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A, B. 
EMBROIDERED CASE FOR SKETCHES. 

Our illustration suggests an excellent plan for 
covering cases for sketches, music folios, &c. 
The cover is of dark olive Ottoman silk, em- 
broidered with wild roses, buds and foliage in 
their natural colors, with embroidery silk in 
long and knot stitches. The cover may be 
sewn over the case at the edges : of course when 
a lock is required the case must be sent to a 
bookbinder to have it fixed: ribbons tied in a 
bow may, however, be substituted for the lock if 
preferred. 

A, shows the design for the cover in full work- 
ing size. 

©, D. 
Frower Por Cover. 

This tasteful cover is composed of twelve di- 
visions of Bristol board, in cream, biscuit, or any 
light shade. Each leaf is cut out in the shape 
indicated by the detail 1a, then fancifully fret- 
ted with finely-pointed scissors, like ornamental 
perforated cardboard. A lining of thin bright 
silk is added to each piece to show off the open- 
work, and the edges are next sewn together by 
means of filoselle or very fine cord, passed 
through the holes pierced at the edges. Tassels 
suspended to every peak, complete the recepta- 
cle. 

E. 
Work-Basket. 

The basket is of wicker; the sides are covered 
with plush, upon which is worked a design in 
embroidery. The bag top is of Ottoman silk, 
drawn up with ribbon; the handle is ornament- 
ed with bows of ribbon. 


F. 

CrocHeT PATTERN FoR A TorLeT Cover. 

Crochet a chain of requisite length and 
work along and back as follows: Ist row: 
alternately 6 treble in next 6 chain, miss 6, end 
the row with 6 treble in last 6 chain. 2d row: 
7 chain, then 6 long treble, the middle 2 divided 
by 6 chain in next 6 chain of preceding row. 
3rd row: 7 chain, then alternately 6 treble in 
next 6 chain of previous row, 6 chain. Repeat 
the 2d and 3d rows alternately till the cover 
is completed. 


Design FoR SipeBoarRD CLotTs 1n Ercuine. 


(See Colored Design in Front of Book.) 
The design is for a cover to place upon the 
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top of a sideboard; it is made of coarse linen 
with a hem all around it, with threads drawn 
and hemstitched. The design is worked across 
each of the ends that bang down below the top 
of the sideboard. It can be etched (outlined) 
with red, blue, or brown cotton, or silk, as fancy 
dictates. 





ArT EMBROIDERY. 

Art embroidery continues to be as popular, 
and many charming fancies can be executed in 
this lovely art; flowers of all sorts are repro- 
duced rather than imitated therein—water lilies, 
with velvety white petals, are especially lovely. 
The work is not difficult to any one accustomed 
to needlework, still it requires skill and dexter- 
ity, as well as neatness of execution—when 
badly done it is abominable. Still, for those 
who cannot do the embroidery satisfactorily, 
there are plenty of appliqués all ready to be put 
on anything which it is desired to ornament. 
Roses of all sorts, pansies in satin and velvet 
combined, hydrangeas, tulips, dahlias, fuchsias, 
morning-glories, all flowers in fact, are offered 
for choice, at very moderate prices, too, when 
the nature of the work is taken into considera- 
tion. Thus, pretty little sprays for pin-cushions, 
whisk-holders or other small articles can be had 
for fifty cents; larger ones, of course, cost more. 
Putting on the appliqués is a very simple pro- 
cess, as they are merely fastened on with blind 
stitches, or, easier still, are hemmed on the 





right side, and the stitches covered with tinsel, 


outlining every leaf and flower. A toilet cushion 
already covered with satin in any shade desired, 
may be bought, with satin or wide satin ribbon 
to match, with two small appliqués for the bot- 
tles and a larger one for the cushion. To cover 
the bottles make a straight case for each one, 
just large enough to slip on and fit smoothly 
over the bottle. The upper edge is to be fringed 
out and tied around the neck of the bottle with 
either narrow ribbun or chenille cord. The 
bottom is to be gathered also, and sewed toa 
round piece of cardboard covered with silk or 
silesia, and just the size of the bottom of the 
bottle. Around the edge of this put a fringed- 
out box-plaiting of satin to match and trim the 
cushion with the same material, fringed on both 
edges and box-plaited through the middle; or if 
time presses, you may use the quilled satin rib- 
bon, which comes by the yard, instead. 

One of the daintiest bits of art needlework to 
be seen anywhere is a scarf table cover of olive 
and garnet plush. Qn one end is a branch of 
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snow balls with raised flowers, first filled in 
with zephyr until the flower is high enough, 
then covered with pale green arrasene, and 
lastly dotted thickly with the tiny white flowers, 
each in four petals of filoselle. Across the 
other end of the cover is a spray of tulips, red 
and yellow, somewhat of an anomaly as to their 
arrangements—since who ever saw a spray of 
tulips—but perfect as to the flowers and foliage 
in themselves. Round yellow oranges, with 
white blossoms, decorate another table cover; 
indeed, there is literally no end of beautiful 
fancies. A great deal of hand-painting is done 
on satin and on plush, both in oil and in water 
colors, and this is applied to screens, to toilet 
sets and to panels. Easels and palettes covered 
with plush and decorated either with em- 
broidery or painting are used for mounting 
small thermometers, and form a very pretty 
and useful gift. Whisk-holders are always ac- 
ceptable, and they are of all sorts, the cheap- 
est and most easily made being formed of a 
Japanese reed cuff, such as druggists use to 
protect their sleeves. This is embroidered with 
sunflowers, or cat-tails, in zephyr and appliques, 
is lined and trimmed with quilled satin ribbon 
and furnished with a satin ribbon to hang it up 
by, and a gathered frill of satin at the bottom 
which allows the handle of the whisk to be seen 
and at the same time keeps it from falling out 
of the bottom of the reed-holder. Very elegant 
whisk-holders are of plush, elaborately orna- 
mented with hand embroidery in ribbons and 
arrasene, some merely the holder, while on 
others the receptacle is mounted on a palette or 
panel of plush also handsomely embroidered. 

A pretty little present fora lady, which may 
easily be made at home, is a plush bag in which 
to carry her opera glasses. It is just large 
enough to hold the glasses in their case, with 
car fare, latch-key, and possibly a handker- 
chief. Garnet, old gold or blue plush is usually 
chosen for the purpose, and the bag is lined 
with satin in the same or a contrasting color. 
The casing for the ribbon strings is run about 
an inch and a half below the top, so as to form 
& full frill when drawn up, and the bag when 
completed measures at most six inches in depth 
by four and a half or five in width. Such bags 
are not embroidered, except, perhaps, with the 
name of the owner, just inside the mouth of the 
bag, which is done in plain satin-stitch in the 
same color. 

A handsome handkerchief case is made of 
crimson plush with satin lining of the same 
color; on the upper side put a spray of rose- 
buds and leaves in ribbon embroidery. The 
case should be in shape like “he two covers of a 
book, and should tie with a ribbon of the same 
color as the case. 

VoL. c1x.—28. 





A very ornamental stand-cover or small table- 
cover is made by cutting a piece of felt the ex- 
act size and shape of the table-top. If the 
table has a scalloped or pointed top, the cover 
must have also. At each point or scallop put a 
piece of plush or velvet ; a square block is pref- 
erable to any form. Blindstitch this to the felt, 
and then around the edge put fancy silk stitches, 
and add a tassel to each point. 


Newport Lacs. 


Materials:—Spool Thread No. 30, 2 No. 18 
steel needles. Knitting silk or linen thread 
may be used. 

Cast on 40 stitches, knit across plain once. 

lst Row :—3 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
1 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 
1, 2 plain, narrow, 4 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, nar- 
row, t over 1, 3 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
1 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain. 

2d and all even rows, seamed across. 

3d Row: —2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
3 plain, t over 1, narow, t over 1, narrow, t over 
1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
t over 1, 3 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, nar- 
row, t over 1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
3 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain. 

5th Row :—1 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
5 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 
1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 5 plain, t 
over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 5 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, t over 1, 1 plain. 

7th Row :—6 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 1, 1 plain, t over 
1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 1 plain, nar- 
row, 2 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, 
t over 1, narrow, 5 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 
1, narrow, t over 1, narrow. 

9th Row:—5 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, 
narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 3 plain, t over 
1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, 
t over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, nar- 
row, 4 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, narrow, 
t over 1, narrow. 

11th Row :—4 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 
1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 5 plain, 
t over 1, 2 plain, narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, nar- 
row, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, narrow, 3 plain, 
narrow, 2 plain, t over 1, narrow, t over 1, 
narrow. 

t over 1, is simply short for thread over once, 
or make 1. 

t over 2, is simply short for thread over twice, 
or make 2. 

t over 3, is simply short for thread over three 
times, or make 3. ® 











BRIGHT LEAVES TO PRESS IN YOUR 
MEMORY. 


Autumn has come, and with her dainty brush 
has placed a gorgeous signet on the hills and 
valleys where we have whiled away the sweet 
summer season. The falling leaves, that now 
come rustling down in our pathway—some 
seared and yellow, some gay and clad in beauty 
—are like so many missivés shaken out of the 
post-bag of Nature. telling us that that our happy 
holiday is spent, and the time for leave-taking has 
come. Instead of lying the livelong day under 
the greenwood tree and the cool shelter of wide- 
spreading fuliage, we must turn our gaze upon 
leaves of another nature—the merchant fixing 
his attention upon the leaves of his ledger. while 
the children take up their school-books again, 
and the ladies devote themselves with assiduity 
to a careful study of Godey’s Fall Fashions, 
which are shed abroad from our prolific pages 
as fast and freely as the brilliant autumn foliage 
from the trees it adorns. The merchant may 
find his accounts disappointing, the children 
may sigh over a difficult lesson, but the lady 
who presses in the herbarium of her memory the 
autumn leaves of our magazine, finds nothing to 
displease her taste or fancy. It has always been 
our aim to make the Lapy’s Boox a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever; but, by your leave. 
when all nature is décking itself in the gorgeous 
colors permitted to this season, we too, will put 
on our gay attire,—not, however, to lay it aside 
when “ the melancholy days have come” but to 
wear it continually through the dull, gray 
months, to gladden and delight you always. In 
return for the many kind compliments we have 
received upon our improved appearance, we in- 
tend to show you that while our patrons have 
been laying up a store of health and vigor though 
the summer months, we have been accumulat- 
ing material for a season of brilliant enterprise. 
At a great expense, the work of improvement in 
the various departments of the magazine has 
gone steadily on, until, if we accept the gene- 
ral comments of an impartial press. Govry's 
Lapy’s Book stands to-day in the front rank of 
American magazines. Its literature is of the 
best quality, and its fashions as reliable as those 
of any publication issued in this country or 
Europe. 

Our pattern department receives the highest 
commendation, as among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of patterns sent out, cause for complaint 
has been found in less than one dozen instances. 
Our file contains hundreds of letters praising the 
excellence and accuracy of the patterns we issue. 
Although we have so well fulfilled our promises 
and accomplished so much, we expect this com- 
ing season to fairly captivate our readers. We 
trust that all may be so interested in the maga- 
zine that they will bring it to the notice of 
their friends, and thereby do a service to them 
and the publication. If each patron would in- 
fluence but one new subscriber, the attractions 
we should be enabled thereby to present, would 
exceed by far those of any other fashion publica- 
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tion. Our inducements to club raisers this year 
should certainly awaken an interest with our 
readers, and it should not be forgotten that in- 
fluence exerted for Gopgy’s MAGazinz is exerted 
for the oldest magazine in America. 





AROUND THE COMPASS. 


The fall of the year, a season of special stim- 
ulus and activity, opens in October under happy 
auspices. There is but one agitating element 
in our public life at present, and that is the 
coming Presidential election; but happily for 
our commercial interests. the term of suspense 
and. we may say, suspension, will soon be over, 
when business and public affairs may be ex- 
pected to move on tranquilly as before. In 
Philadelphia, there is some stir attending the 
Electrical Exhibition, which has been realized 
on a scale surpassing anything of the kind ever 
attempted before, but elsewhere the enterprises 
and excitements of the winter season have 
hardly come to fruition. Abroad, in many 
quarters. they have more to be concerned about 
than they care for. England has been groan- 
ing over a long summer of unprecedented heat, 
during which its perplexities have multiplied. 
The Irish policy has resolved itself into schemes 
for putting one political figure-head out of his 
place and hoisting up another. The settlement 
of the Egyptian affair is still a matter of con- 
jecture. The famous Conference continues in 
session, but faith in its efficacy is rather dwind- 
ling. In the meanwhile, Mr. Gladstone has 
come to his senses and secured a vote of £300,- 
000 for the relief of Gordon. This tardy action 
is supplemented by a plan of action proposed in 
consequence of the forestalled failure of the 
Egyptian Conference. Hostilities in the Soudan 
are carried on with no abatement of animosity, 
though the Mahdi is saii to be running short of 
ammunition, and the Mudir of Dongola has 
achieved a signal victory over the rebels at 
Debbeh. Gordon’s situation grows more pre- 
carious, as the Mahdi has set a high price upon 
his capture, dead or alive. The relief expedi- 
tion is to proceed under General Wood up the 
Nile by way of Dongola. The cost of this war 
is compounding itself, and demands for indem- 
nity have already been made of the British Gov- 
ernment by the citizens who lost during the 
bombardment of Alexandria. : 

The question of indemnity between France and 
China is still open. The French want 20,000,- 
000 francs ($4,000,000) and China has offered 
the absurd sum of $700,000, or 500,000 taels. 
Prime Minister Ferry says that the above offer 
of compromise (20,000,000 francs) is Frances 
ultimatum, and a renewal of the war is almost 
a certain outcome of the negotiations now pend- 
ing. At home, France is still suffering from the 
spread of the cholera, and there is not much 
hope for the plague-ridden districts till the frost 
comes. Spain has caught the infection, and in 
Italy thousands of people are quarantined in the 
various lazarettos on the frontier and along the 
coast. In Russia a plague of another complex- 
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ion has gained a footing. a fresh outburst of 
Nihilism being lately recorded. The eyes of 
the jealous Powers are fixed upon her, mean- 
while, to comprehend her subtle designs in 
Asia. She is said to be now pressing Persia for 
the control of Old Sarakhs, near the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, a section which she 
occupied some months ago and from which she 
collected tithes of the crops. In Turkey, the 
revolt of the Arabs is rapidly spreading, and 
the evil influence of El Mahdi is strongly felt at 
Yemen. In the far South, there is little news 
to report. Word comes from Madagascar 
that the Huvas are resisting the French with 
spirit and determination. The queen has de- 
clared all negotiations at an end. and has sum- 
moned her subjects to war, On the Western 
side of the world, north and south, east and 
west. there seems to be a. halt in the march of 
events; and here, in the United States, we stand 
especially still. watching, from a comfortable 
coigne of vantage, the struggles and vicissitudes 
of our less fortunate neighbors over the way. 





SEEKING AN EARTHLY ANGEL. 


We regret to say that the efforts of ‘Old 
Vicissitudes ” to procure ** The Right Kind of a 
Wife” have proven too much for his debilitated 
constitution. .A severe illness prevents his fur- 
nishing this month the continuation of his 
highly humerous narrative, but we hope that 
his speedy convalescence will soon enable us to 
resume the publication of his laughable ~ ex- 
perience,” and so gratify the many anxious 
readers who have expressed their interest in his 
narration. 





Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE AS A Brain Foon. 
—Dr. S. F. Newcomer, M. D., Greenfield, 0O., 
says: “In cases of general debility, and torpor 
of mind and body, it does exceedingly well.” 


a 


OUR BeeK TABLE. 


Tae Kine’s Mex. A Tale of To-morrow. By 
Robert Grant, J. S. of Dale, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, John T. Wheelright. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, price 
$1.25. 

This book, which is a curious cross between 
the conventional novel and a humorous satire. 
is dated a century and a half ahead of the pres- 
ent day. The scene is laid in England, which 
IS represented as a republic, and the action of 
the story furnishes scope for many good hits. 
The covert criticism of policies and people now 
flourishing, is the strongest feature of the book, 
though it finally sinks out of sight in the climax 
ot the story, the first part of which is undoubt- 
edly the best. The cause of the Royalists is 
perhaps too entirely shorn of its dignity to have 
the proper significance; it is represented as so 
great a fiasco as to be almost a farce, while the 
position of King George V. is strongly suggestive 
of opera bouffe. ‘It seems that the humor of the 
Situation might have been preserved without 
Placing the scene upon a plane with low com- 
edy. There is, too, a Frenchiness about the 











book that strikes one unpleasantly, though there 
is much that is clever and commendable. 
Doubtless this is a pointer at the coming state 
of society, but we can hardly accept, even on 
such a ground, the abominable Mrs. Carey. 
Both she and Mr. Jarley Jawkins are creations 
after Daudet. Still ‘“‘ The King’s Men” is clever, 
and the faults in it may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact that it is a joint composition, 
made up of four distinct styles which could not 
be entirely assimilated. 


Tue FaLvaciks IN “ PROGRESS AND Poverty,” in 
Henry Dunning Macleod’s “ Economics” and 
in “Social Problems,” with the Ethics of Pro- 
tection and Free Trade, and the Industrial 
Problem considered @ priori. By William 
Hanson. New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 
One vol., cloth, 191 pp; price, $1.00. 

The discussion of the social question is fast 
becoming as wide-spread as the general exposi- 
tion of the labor problem. The book before us 
is in sympathy with Henry George’s ultra no- 
tions, yet presents a sharp and logical criticism 
of the methods of the Land Reformer, urging 
the unsoundness of Mr. George’s theory of In- 
terest and “ Law of Rent,” and various other 
points which he emphasizes. The other works 
named on the title-page receive similarly vig- 
orous handling, and the book will doubtless 
find coincident readers among the opponents of 
the land reform system. 


Tue Farvatts or Tipton. By Virginia W. 
Johnson, New York, Chas. Scribner’s Son. 
One vol. cloth. 482 pp. price, $1.25. 


If the author of this book had had the same 
talent for contriving a plot as she had for creat- 
ing situations, her book would have been a 
greater success. There are some combinations 
of circumstance that are positively clever, but 
one is disappointed in the end because she has 
not made more of such promising material. 
Both the hero and his rival are rather weak men 
in their way, and Ursula is, probably. without 
intention, a more impressive character than 
Frances Brockelbank. The shadow of a mys- 
tery hangs over the story, but is not dense 
enough to give it the charm of subtlety. Al- 
together the book is a disappointing one, the 
more so because we find in it the elements of so 
much that is or might have been better. Take 
the scenes between Luke and Sampson Fainall. 
A stronger situation for humorous and dramatic 
effect could hardly be desired, yet most of the 
encounters between the brothers, fizzle out 
miserably. Still no one can read the book with- 
out feeling that the author might have done, 
probably will do, better. 


Srace-Srruck; or Sue Wovutp Be an Opera 
Sincer. By Blanche Roosevelt. New York, 
Ford, Howard & Hulbert. One vol., cloth, 
521 pp. 

The writer of this story is possessed with a 
desire to put certain facts before the public, 
not, it seems, with the mere cacoéthes scribendi 
which prompts one to write a novel—usually 
Her book is therefore not a finished romance, 
replete with studies of life and character, with 
dramatic scenes and cleverly-devised situations 
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It is the simple and earnest recital of a story (a 
true one, we are told), appealing rather to the 
world of musical aspirants than to the general 
public. Anabel Almont, the heroine “with a 
voice,” is an American girl from the West, who 
goes to Europe, fired by the mad ambition of 
becoming an opera singer. The book sets forth 
plainly all her trials, the obstacles that she en- 
countered and the influences she had to contend 
with. <A mild kind of success crowns her 
efforts, but in the meanwhile she has fallen 

~desperately in love with a man who abandons 
her to die miserably when the hope of her life 
seemed most near its fruition. ‘Stage-Struck,” 
evidently has ‘a strong moral to enforce—a 
warning to set forth—but it is not a success as 
a novel. 


Srories By American AutHors. No.IV. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. One vol. 
cloth ; price, 50 cents. 


This timely series of books has had the suc- 
cess it merits. The fourth volume contains the 
following stories: ‘Miss Grief’ by Constance 
Fennimore Woolson; ‘Love in Old Cloathes” 
by H. C. Bunner; “ Two Buckets in a Well” by 
N. P. Willis; “Friend Barton’s Concern” by 
Mary Hallock Foote; “An Inspired Lobbyist” 
by J. W. DeForest, and “Lost in the Fog” by 
Noah Brooks. 


Ciytia. A romance of the XVIth century, by 
George Taylor. Translated trom the German 
by Mary J. Safford. New York: William S. 
Gottsberger. One vol., cloth, 364 pp. 

The theme of this story is one that has never 
failed to fascinate the reader whenever it has 
been handled with anything like skill. It is 
the story of a Catholic priest who, after a fierce 
struggle, abandons the life of an ascetic for the 
sake of a woman he loves. The scene of the 
narrative is laid in Germany, in a century that 
is fraught which romance and heroic incident. 
“Clytia” is the poetical nickname of a golden- 
haired girl whom the author describes as the 
original of the famous marble bust of supposed 
classic origin. Paul Laurenzano is the emissary 
of the Jesuits, sent in the guise of a Protestant 
preacher, secretly to further the ends of the 
Society of Jesus. His grand purpose is to con- 
vert back to the religion of Rome the proselyted 
nuns of a former convent; but, in attempting 
this, his young and passionate heart is capti- 
vated by Clytia, and he becomes for her sake a 
convert to the new religion which promises them 
mutual happiness. The story is a strong one, 
though not particularly original. It is full of 
dramatic situations, and the fascinating mysteries 
that attended the movements of the Jesuit order 
at that time. Clytia is a lovely creation, and 
Paul has all the power and enthusiasm required 
ofahero. Itis not a characteristically German 
story, but it is nevertheless a good one. 


By Adolf Wil- 
From the German by Clara Bell. 


Fripoiin’s Mysticat MARRIAGE. 
brandt. 


New York: Wm. I. Gottsberger. 

The hero of this book, an artist and art pro- 
fessor, is imbued with spirit of German meta- 
He is introspective to an absurd de- 


physics. 








gree, and his mental analyses are apt to call 
down the ridicule of those who have not en- 
countered such men as he. They do exist, but 
on that point an inexperienced person may be 
naturally skeptical. Fridolin considers himself 
a psychological anomaly. He states to his friend 
and pupil Leopold that the reason why he hag 
never taken a wife, though he is a highly sensi- 
tive and susceptible person, is that he is already 
married, by a mystical union of the spirit, to— 
himself! He alleges that there are two sides to 
his nature, a masculine and a feminine, and that 
both are in such harmony as to be wholly satis- 
factory to each other. requiring nothing or no 
one else. He really believes in this theory so far 
that he only falls in love with a real woman, as 
he expresses it, when his ideal woman-self is 
away trom home, and cannot satisfy the crav- 
ings of his spiritual nature. On one such an o¢- 
casion he falls in love with Ottilie, a remarkable 
girl, we are told, though in what way does not 
appear, save that she had half a dozen men in 
love with her at once. Otilie comes to live in 
the atmosphere of Fridolin’s studio,.which is fre- 
quented by a bevy of art students. There she is 
beguiled into a love-fancy for the whimsical 
Fridolin, but, luckily, gets over it, and marries 
the more satisfactory Leopold, when Fridolin, 
after abandoning his pet theory for a time, and 
seeking Ottilie in marriage, is suddenly recalled 
to his old convictions by the return of his femi- 
nine self. He then ceases to love Cétilie, but his 
masculine self in turn ‘goes away,” as he ex- 
presses it, and he is precipitated into a violent 
friendship with Ottilie’s brother. So his “mys- 
tical marriage” is proved to his mind, and he 
takes up his faith once more. This book is 
original beyond a doubt, and it is more subtle, 
more philosophical, than the superficial reader 
will believe. The novel conception of Fridolin; 
a character purely German in all its points, 
shows the hand of an adept, and awakens ad- 
miration. The novel is one of power and per- 
manence. 


Tinkuine Crmpats. A novel by Edgar Faw- 
cett. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. One 
vol., cloth, 332 pp., price $1.50. 

This book does not by any means represent 
Mr. Faweett’s best work. In the first place, it is 
a rather unsuccessful essay at the kind of 
American realism which is rapidly resolving 
itself’ into a distinct school of literature. The 
character of Leab is not a charming one, and 
the heroine of a novel must always possess 
some of the subtle graces if she is destined to 
inspire interest. As for Mrs. Romilly, she 
belongs to a class of women that have not, a8 
yet, been accepted on a friendly footing by the 
general public. In most minds, her presence 
aruused antipathy, and we have hardly a decent 
amount of respect for her, seeing that she 
stepped out of the ranks of domestic womanh 
and yet could not hold her own. It is a great 
mistake not to put into a book somehow, some- 
where, a strong, sweet, womanly personality, 
and this is what Mr. Fawcett’s book lacks. He 
has written, and we hope will write, better 
things than “ Tinkling Cymbals.” 
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Miss Nancy. 
vol., cloth ; 


This book belongs to a very numerous class, 
the frothy type of summer literature, yet it has 
one feature that redeems it from the common- 
placeness of the ordinary society novel. The 
author, whois apparently a woman, and a young 
one, has dared to set before the public a heroine 
who is not a heroine at all, but a weak, flirta- 
tious kind of girl, with very indefinite attractions. 
Miss Nancy’s worth as a creation lies in the fact 
that she vas not gotten up to order to grace the 
pages of a romance, but merely picked up from 
the ranks of average womanhood and copied 
“from nature.” There is some originality, too, 
in not marrying her off to the very swell young 
man, though the chance presented itself, but in 
pensioning her upon the bounty of a demi-swell 
whom she marries, as girls often will, though 
no one expects her to. Otherwise the book runs 


Philadelphia: David McKay. One 


along on the dead level. 





(Card from Dr. Dio Lewis.) 
Orrice or DIO LEWIS'S MONTHLY, 
BisLE House, New York, 12th Aug., 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: Dear Sir:—I have at length 
gained possession of my magazine—D1o Lewis’s 
Montuiy. Hereafter all communications to its 
Editor or Publisher, and all business about my 
books, must be addressed to Dio Lewis, BisLE 
House, New York. 

Those who have sent money to others for Dio 
Lewis’s Montuiy, or for his books, and have 
received nothing in return, will please commu- 
nicate with me at once. 

Very respectfully, 
DIO LEWIS. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Quintus Craupics. A Romance of Imperial 
Rome, by Ernst Eckstein, from the German 
by Clara Bell. New York, Wm. S. Gotts- 
berger. Two vols., cloth, $1.75; paper $1.00. 


Tue Amazon. By Carl Vosmaer. From the 
German by E. J. Irving. New York, Wm. S. 
Gottsberger One vol., cloth, 262 pp., price 
90 cents. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Lucca, the famous diva, avers that Wagner is 
beyond most of us, and thinks the popular ad- 
miration of his operas an affectation. 


Capoul is to make a rich marriage with the 
daughter of an English land-owner. 


Ernest Moret, a twelve-year-old violinist, is 
making a sensation in the musical centres of 
Germany: his performances are spoken of as 
“astounding.” 


Abbe Liszt has lost his sight entirely, as some 
have intimated, by the excessive use of tobacco 
and brandy. He is said to absorb a frightful 
juantity of liquor, and oftens falls asleep in the 
theater. Now that blindnesss has overtaken 
him, he intends to retire to Weimar and end 

is daysthere. The affliction of “ Der Meister,” 
83 every one calls him, is deeply deplored. 





ANECDOTES. 


Meissonier is not overburdened with modesty. 
The Duke de Morny recently published one of 
the artist’s pictures, and, having placed it con- 
spicuously in the ducal gallery, invitea Meisso- 
nier to see it, saying causually that he had 
bought a new work on which he would like his 
opinion. When Meissonier was brought face to 
face with one of his own pictures, and asked 
how he liked it, he replied coolly: “ You should 
be proud to possess such a masterpiece.” 


It was Carlyle who made the following re- 
ply to a young nobleman when the latter re- 
marked that he did not care for books which 
expressed merely the author’s theories and 
opinions: “Young Sir, once upon a time there 
was @ man in France whose name was Rous- 
seau, and he wrote a book which was filled with 
theories and opinions. And the young nobility 
and fops of the period said that the book was 
wind. But, young Sir, it is an incident of his- 
tory that their skins went to bind the second 
edition of that book!” 


Charles Lamb attracted an odd circle about 
his house, but the little whist party in the parlor 
of “ Elia’s” house made up in intellectual brilli- 
ancy what they lacked in worldly prominence. 
Lamb was full of droll pleasantries, and was 
cracking jokes continually, often at the expense 
of his most favored guests. One of his frequent 
callers was by no means tidy in his toilette, and, 
upon one occasion, in the midst of a game of 
whist, Lamb was known to remark drily: 
“Martin, if dirt were trump, what a hand you’d 
have!” 


On the 12th of February, Wagner dined in 
company with a friend who was feeling a little 
under the weather. The dinner party was a 
brilliant one, however, and the great composer 
was in high spirits. In fact he seemed to be 
what the Scotch call “fly,” for, when about to 
take his departure with his ailing friend, he rose, 
and making countless comical obeisances, he 
sang with much effect “ Wiinsch ihnen wohl zu 
ruhen,” trom // Barbiere. The next day, at the 
same hour, Wagner’s triend was well again, but 
the great composer was dead. 


Sydney Smith was once asked to prove his 
claim as a punster, he having asserted that he 
could make a pun on anything suggested to him. 
* Well,” said a cynical bystander, “can you 
make a pun on the signs of the zodiac;” “ By 
Jiminy (gemini)! I can, sir! (Cancer) ” was the 
witty retort. At another time, he was defied to 
make @ pun upon the name of a clergynran who 
was known as Mr. Kershau. The witty dean 
had to introduce this gentleman in the pulpit on 
the following Sunday, and began something in 
this wise: ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have the 
honor to introduce you to Mr’—.Then followed 
such an admirable simulation of a sneeze that 
the audience burst into an indecorous roar, and 
Sydney was triumphant. 


“Oh, Doctor,” said a lady to Samuel Johnson, 
‘there are a great many naughty words in your 
dictionary!” ‘“H’m, madam!” said the great 
lexicographer, “ you’ve been looking for them.” 








Bakep Haw. 
Ingredients.— Ham, 
Flour. 

Make a thick paste of flour and water (not 
boiled), and cover the entire ham with it, bone 
and all; put in a pan upon a rest that will keep 
it an inch from the bottom, and bake in a hot 
oven; if a small ham, fifteen minutes for each 
pound; if large, twenty minutes; the oven 
should be hot when put in. The paste forms a 
hard crust around the ham, and the skin comes 
off with it. Try this, and you will never cook a 
ham in any other way. 


Roast PiGEons. 

Ingredients.— Six pigeons, 

One can of mushrooms, 

Half a pound of sausage meat, 

Four ounces of bread-crumbs, 

A little parsley, 

A little finely-rubbed thyme, 

Two eggs, 

One pint of stock broth, 

Seasoning, 

One glass of sherry. 
Chop the mushroonts up fine, then add to them 
the sausage meat, bread-crumbs, a little chopped 
parsley and finely-rubbed thyme, the eggs, and 
some seasoning ; mix thoroughly together ; plase 
a little of the mixture inside the pigeons, rub 
the breast with butter, and roast them in front 
of a clear fire for about twenty minutes. Boil 
one pint of stock broth, add some seasoning; let 
it boil five minutes, then add the sherry. Place 
the pigeons on a very hot dish, and pour the 
gravy over them. 


Drying Herss ror Winter Usk. 

Herbs should be gathered as soon as they be- 
gin to open their flowers. In drying them two 
methods are employed. One is to tie them into 
bunches as soon as cut and hang them up ina 
room or shed; the other is to first lay them out 
in the sun todry. By both these methods the 
quality is deteriorated. If fermentation takes 
place sufficient to discolor the leaves—such as 
occurs, more or less, when herbs are tied up in 
bunches whilst green and sappy—their best 
properties are destroyed. In drying herbs an 
open, shed or room, where plenty of air can be 
given, is necessary. Stretch out a piece of net- 
ting, such as is used for protecting fruit fom 
birds—wire netting, if at hand, will do; on this 
lay the herbs thinly; they should be cut when 
quite dry. Thus treated, air acts upon them 


from all sides, and they dry quickly, which is 
the primary object, without losing their best 
properties. When perfectly dry put them loosely 
in white paper bags. tie them up, and hang them 
where they will be free from damp, or they will 
become mouldy. 
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Croguetres oF MutTrTon. 
Ingredients.— One and a half pounds cold roast 
mutton, 
One onion, 
One carrot, 
A little nutmeg, 
Seasoning, 
One pint of stock broth, 
Some bread-crumbs, 
Four eggs, 
Lard for frying, 
Two ounces of ham, 
Some parsley. 
Chop the carrot, onion, and ham very fine, place 
it in a stewpan with a small piece of butter, and 
let it fry gently five minutes; then add the stock 
broth and some seasoning, let them simmer to- 
gether twenty minutes; let it reduce to about 
half the quantity by steady simmering, then stir 
in the yolks of three eggs, let it boil, then add 
the mutton chopped very fine; let the mixture 
get cold, roll into bails the size of small hen’s 
eggs, dip them into beaten egg, then into bread- 
crumbs. Have ready some boiling lard, put in 
the croquettes, and fry a golden brown: when 
cooked, drain them on paper before the fire. 
Well wash and pick some parsley, thoroughly 
dry it in a cloth, then throw it in the lard, let 
fry half a minute, take out, and let dry on paper. 
Pile the croquettes on a napkin on a very hot 
dish, garnish with the parsley, and serve imme- 
diately, 
Breakrast DisH. 
Ingredients.— Thin slices of cold roast beef, 
Three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
One tablespoonful of walnut cat 
sup, 
One tablespoonful of vinegar, 
One spoonful of currant jelly, 
One teaspoonful of made mustard, 
Seasoning, 
Warm water. 
Lay the thin slices of beef in a saucepan; set it 
in a pot of boiling water; cover them with 
gravy made from the above ingredients ; cover 
lightly and steam for half an hour, keeping the 
water in the outer vessel on a hard boil. If the 
meat should be underdone this will be found 
particularly nice. 
Brownep SwWEETBREADS. 
Ingredients.— Two sweetbreads, 
A small piece of salt pork, 
A little flour, 
Half a pint of hot water, 
Mace. pepper and salt. 
A piece of butter the size of aa 
egg; 
Lemon, 
Parsley. 
Lard the sweetbreads with salt pork, and then 
boil them in clear water for about fifteen min- 
utes; put them in cold water for ten minutes, 
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then put them in a pan, dredge in a little flour, 
add half a pint of hot water, mace, pepper and 
salt, put them in the oven to brown for twenty 
minutes. ‘Dish the sweetbreads; add to the 
gravy, butter and a little flour; give it one boil 
and turn it over the sweetbreads hot. 

OysTeR CRoQurTTES. 
Ingredients. — Twenty-five oysters, 

One dessertspoonful of chopped 

parsley, 

A little grated nutmeg, 

A very small piece of onion, 

Seasoning, 

Three and a half ounces of butter, 

Two ounces of flour, 

One gill of cream, 

One egg, 

Bread crumbs, 

Lard for frying. 
Boil the oysters in their own liquid for five min- 
utes; when boiled, strain the liquor well from 
them and chop them into rough pieces. Melt 
the butter into a saucepan and stir in the dry 
flour. Add, by degrees, one gill of cream, and 
then stir until it boils. Then add a little grated 
nutmeg and cook two minutes. Take from the fire 
and add the chopped oysters. Mix well together 
and add the parsely and onions finely chopped, 
and a little pepper and salt. When the mixture 
is cold, roll it in small round balls, flouring the 
board slightly. Beat one egg well, roll the 
croquettes in it, and throw in some bread- 
crumbs seasoned with pepper and salt. Fry 
for two minutes in clarified fat. They must fry 
very quickly, and not be allowed to get tough. 
When the croquettes are fried, place them on a 
piece of paper to remove the fat. 

Tipsy Puppines. 

Ingredients.— Four eggs, 

Six ounces of powdered loaf sugar, 

Four ounces of flour, 

Butter, 

Glacé sugar, 

Half a tumbler of old rum, 

Pistachio nuts, 

Preserved cherries. 
Beat up for about ten minutes four eggs, freed 
from the speck, with 4 ounces of powdered !oaf 
sugar; then gradually incorporate with them 
4 ounces of thefinest pastry flour. Warm some 
moulds and prepare them as follows: Put some 
liquified fresh butter in the mould, turn it 
round in all directions so as to get it evenly 
buttered, pour off superfluous butter, and before 
it has time to cool put some glacé sugar (loaf 
sugar very finely sifted) into it, turn it over so 
as to get a coating of sugar all over, then tap 
the mould gently on the table so as to get rid 
of all the sugar that does not adhere to the 
butter. When all the moulds are thus prepared, 
fill them evenly with the composition, and bake 
for twenty or twenty-five minutes in a slow 
oven. Turn out the puddings, trimming the 
tops if necessary. Melt three tablespoonfuls of 
powdered loaf sugar in a half tumbler of old 





rum; dispose the puddings on a dish, and with 
a spoon pour the sweetened rum over each in 
turn. Strew some minced pistachio nuts over 
the top of the puddings, placing a preserved 
cherry on ¢ach, and serve cold. 

Princess Pvppine. 
Ingredients.— One pint of fine bread-crumbs, 

One quart of milk, 

Half a pound of powdered sugar, 

One lemon, 

Four eggs, 

A piece of butter the size of an 


egg, 
Currant jelly, 
Cream to eat with it. 
Mix the bread-crumbs with half of the sugar, 
the yolks of the eggs well beaten, the grated 
rind of the lemon. and butter; bake one hour. 
Have the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff 
froth, add to these the rest of the sugar and the 
juice of the lemon, spread over the pudding a 
layer of red currant jelly; pour the whites of 
the eggs over this ; replace in the oven; brown 
lightly. To be eaten cold with or without 
cream as preferred. 
A Friar’s OMELETTE. 
Ingredients — One dozen apples, 
Quarter of a pound of butter, 
Quarter of a pound of powdered 
sugar, 
Four eggs, well beaten, 
Bread-crumbs. 
Boil the apples as for sauce, stir in the butter 
and the powdered sugar; when cold add eggs, 
well beaten; put into a buttered baking-dish, 
thickly strewed over with bread-crumbs, so that 
they stick to the bottom and sides; put in the 
apple mixture, strew crumbs of bread over the 
top; when baked, turn out and grate sugar over 
the top. 
Lemoy Biscuits. 
Ingredients.— Six ounces of butter, 
One and a quarter pounds of flour, 
Three quarters of a pound of loat 
sugar, 
Four eggs, 
Two lemons. 
Rub the butter, sugar, and flour together, and 
the peel of the lemons very finely grated, two 
dessertspoonfuls of lemon juice, and the eggs, 
well beaten. Beat all well together for five min- 
utes; then drop on well-buttered tins, in pieces 
about the size of a walnut; bake for about a 
quarter of an hour, or until they are of a light 
golden brown. 
ORANGE CUSTARDS. 
Ingredients — Two oranges, 
One tablespoonful of brandy, 
Eight ounces of loaf sugar, 
Four eggs, 
One pint of milk. 
Boil the rind of one orange till it is tender, 
pound it in a clean mortar, and add to it the 
juice of two oranges, the brandy. sugar, the 
yolks of four eggs, and the whites of three ; beat 
all together for about ten minutes; then add the 
milk, stir over the fire one way till it is set; then 
pour into glass dishes or cups. 
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This design represents a small, neat and com- 
pact structure, built of frame with either tin 
or shingle roof; one chimney supplying four 
rooms, thus rendering it cheap; plenty of closets; 
good large and airy rooms, plenty of ventilation ; 
can be built for $1,200. Will send complete 





plans and specifications for $35. 





ONE-STORY COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Hobbs’ Architecture of 123 designs and plans 
of residences, mailed free for $3.50 ; also catalogue 
of 24 designs of cheap houses sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 50c. 1. H. Hobbs & Son, 
Architects, 520 Walnut St., Phila. 
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GODEY'S FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For description see Fashion Départment. 
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For description see Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 37. 


Fig. 38. 


For description sce Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 








SAILING. 


GODFREY MARKS. 












Con Spirito. 
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1. Y’heave ho! my lads, the wind blows free, A pleas - ant 
2. The sail - _ or’s life is bold and free, His home is 
3. The tide is flow - ing with the gale, Y’heav’e ho! my 









~_-" 
gale is on our lee, And soon a - cross the o - cean 
on the roll - ing sea, And nev - er heart moretrue' or 
lads set ev - ’ry sail, The har ~-_ bour bar we soon shall 










cS 





clear, Our gal - barque shall brave - ly steer, But ere we 
brave, Then he launch - es on the wave, A - far he 
clear, Fare-well more to home so dear, For when the 





























part from England's shores to-night, _A song we'll sing for home and beau -ty 
speeds in dis-tantclimesto roam, With joc - und song he rides the sparkling 
temp - est ra-ges loud and long, Thathome shall be our guid-ing star a- 














Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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SAILING. 
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bright. 
foam. Then here’s to the sailor and here's to the hearts so true, Who will think of him up- 


mong. 
ma. 


ad lib. 


on the wa-ters blue. Sail - ing, sail - ing over the bounding main, For 


colla voce. 










many a stormy wind shall blow ere Jack comes home again ; Sail - ing, 


sail - ing 
con 8va, 
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overthe bounding main, Formanyastormy wind shall blow ere Jack comes homeagain. 


| colla voce. 
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‘ Godey’s Lady’s Book, 


Sept. ’S4, says. 

* * ® To imitate a Genoa silk 
velvet so closely that only an 
expert can detect the difference 
is rather difficult. The Arcudia 
Velveteen does this, however. 
Besides, its durability and 
stylish appearance have made 
it a great favorite with ladies. 
The woven broche, combined 
with old material, is very effec- 
tive in brightening up a cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 
variety of shades, we must place 
the Arcadia above all other 
velveteens. These velveteens 
sre also useful for children’s 
costumes, as they stand | 
amount of hard wear and roug 
usage. 
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ARCADIA - 
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FOR FALL COSTUMES. 


The great popularity of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 
other goods for ladies’ costumes is, that it combines, in a 
greater oe than any other, the following qualitica- 
tions, which are an absolute necessity in all goods that 
are applied to the use of ladies for winter dresses: First, 
WARMTH—the texture being very fine and clusely woven. 
Second, STRENGTH—the durability of the fabric being su- 
perior to any other known make of velveteen. Third, 
APPEARANCE—the finish of these goods being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires an expert to 
detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, Toa 
Sept. 84, says : 
What shall we wear ?—The 
opening of another season brings “4: 
to the frout the much-vexing Slip] 
question of What to Wear. In 
answering this, we cannot do 
better than call attention to the 


ever-popular Arcadia Velveteen Flute 
aud Woven Broche, which 
proved so satisfactory last sea- On \ 


son. and which, with its new pat- 
terns and varieties, will without 
doubt take the lead this season. 
Experience proves this to be one j 
of the most dressy as well as Unti 
economical articles of dress 
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consumer we Y E L V 2 a 2 E N Stamp. See 
stamp REGISTERED yougetit, 





Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


Manuf’s Agents, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Chureh 8t,, N. Y. ‘ 
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